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PREFACE. 



The first and second editions of this 
work having been so well received, has 
induced the publisher to issue a third, 
with greater claims to public patronage. 

The Biographical Memoirs, which were 
before too prolix, have been abridged, and 
many anecdotes and origiitttl pieces insert- 
ed instead. 

The convenient size of this volume as a 
pocket companion^ with the short, correct, 
and interesting sketches of eminent pub- 
lic characterSjL it is hoped will insure it a 
warm reception. 




THE UNIQUE. 



DE WITT CLINTON, LL. D., 

A DISTINGUISHED Btatcsman, was born in the 
year 17G9, in Orange county, New York. In 
1784, he entered Columbia college, and at the 
commencement for conferring degrees, he re- 
ceived the honours of the university. Early 
in the year 1786, he commenced the study of 
the law with Samuel Jones, Esq. a celebra- 
ted counsellor in New York. He received 
the usual licences or degrees, but did not im- 
mediately commence the practice of the law. 
He was shortly afterwards appointed sccre- 
taiy to his uncle, George Clinton, thon gov- 
ernor of the state; in whose service he contin- 
ued, during his administration, which ended in 
1795. 

In 1797, he was elected a member of the 
assembly ibr the city of New York* During 
the period of his legislative career, he devoted ' 
a3 



8 DE WITT CLINTON, LL. D. 

a large portion of his time to every subject 
which had relation to the advancement of sci- 
ence ; the promotion of agriculture ; manufac- 
tures, and the arts generally ; the establish- 
ment of the credit of our staple commodities 
in foreign markets ; the gradual abolition of 
slavery ; the encouragement of steam boats ; 
and the various objects of municipal improve- 
ment 

In February, 1802, he was appointed a sen- 
ator of the United States, in tlie place of gen- 
eral Armstrong, who had resigned. He con- 
tinued an active member of this body until 
October, 1803, when he retired, having been 
chosen mayor of the city of New York. 

In 1806, he was chosen a member of the 
council of appointment. 

In 1807, Mr Clinton was succeeded as may- 
or by colonel Willet In 1808, he was again 
elected mayor of the city. He was also this 
year chosen a regent of the university. In 
the senate he still continued his support to the 
encouragement of firee schools, colleges, and 
manufactures. The records of the proceed- 
ings of the senate of New York for tlie ses- 
sions of 1809, '10, '11, exhibit proofe of his 
great usefulness. Under his auspices the 
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New York historical society was incorpora- 
ted ; the New York academy of fine arts was 
incorporated: the orphan asylum and free 
school societies were fostered and encoioiv 
aged ; and a fur company was established, with 
a view of diverting that important branch of in- 
land trade from Canada : besides, he introdu- 
ced laws to prevent kidnapping ; far the sup- 
port of the quarantine establishment, for the 
encouragement of missionary societies ; fyr 
the improvement of the public police ; for the 
prevention and punishment of crime ; for pro- 
moting medical science ; and for the endow- 
ing seminaries of learning. 

In March, 1810, he was appointed one of 
the commissioners^ to report on the improve- 
ment of the internal navigation of the state. 
In consequence of the interruption occasioned 
by the war, nothing, however, was done. In 
1816J a law was passed, constituting a board of 
canal commissioners, of which Mr Clinton was 
appointed president The plan was, to conv 
nect lake Erie with the tide waters of the riv- 
er Hudson. 

In 1817, a law was passed, (in conieqatllp^ 
of the favourable reports nlade by tte VflpflE^ 
BtttboriziDg the junction, b^ .e»xa\a|^^i^^^ 
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10 DE WITT CLINTON, LL. D. 

waters of the great western and no: 
lakes with the Atlantic ocean. 

In 1811, Mr Clinton was again c 
mayor, which office he continued to hob 
1815. In 1811, he was also chosen lie 
ant-governor of the state of New York. 

In March, 1817, he was chosen gover 
the state, almost without opposition. 

He was president of the literary and 
sophical society of New York, and of the 
York historical society. He was a m( 
of the American philosophical society, i 
all the principal scientific associations i 
country, and of several in Europe. In 
he received the honorary degree of LL 

Governor Clinton's personal appearan 
dignified and commanding, rather abc 
middle size, large and well proportion 
a countenance highly expressive. In 
life and domestic duties, he was amis 
exemplaiy, exhibiting the picture of 
man, an elegant and profound schc 
practical citizen; a man of letters 
world, and a character of active woi 
present generation, and of solid and p 
advantage to posterity. 
Ib the autumn of 16Sn,Yie^^ti\x 
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a catarrhal affection of the throat and chest ; 
as is generally the case with thosd of a Vigo- 
rous constitutioii^ and who have long enjoyed 
uninterrupted health, he was impatient of the 
restraints which sickness imposes, and to a de- 
gree disregarded his disease. The result was 
a congestion of the heart and lungs, which 
ended in an effusion into the cavities of the 
viscera, attended with a corresponding depo- 
sit in the cellular memhrane of the lower ex- 
tremities. 

On the Monday following the 11th of Feh- 
ruary, he performed his ordinary duties at the 
capital — rode a few miles into the country 
with his family — ^returned to town ; met some 
friends at dinner, and afterwards, as was his 
hahit, retired to his study for the transaction 
of official business and his accustomed litera- 
ry pursuits. 

While sitting in his library, he was sudden- 
ly seized with a sense of oppression and struc- 
ture across the chest ; he spoke to his son sit- 
ting near him, and described to him the dis- 
tressful, and as he feared, fatal sensation he 
experienced. Medical aid was instantly call- 
ed for. He walked in the hall, but soon re- 
tained to his choir *m\ito\^t«r3 \p-^^\!Ka^ 
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of death was upon him— his head fell upon hi 
breast A physician arrived, but too late — a 
efforts, tliough unremittingly continued fc 
some hours, to recall his parting spirit, prov 
ed unavailingy-Hsense — consciousness — lintel 
ligence, had fled forever — Clinton was n 
more ! 

If the possession of strong native power 
of mind, and those higlily cvltivated by exten 
sive attainments in tlie different department 
of human knowledge — if an innate spirit o 
patriotism, quickened and directed by an ac 
quaintance with the various interests of hi 
country, and a life devoted to the unceasing 
performance of public duty, and expended L 
tlic service of his native state, entitled thei 
possessor to respectful notice, Clinton pre 
sents the strongest claims, not only to the bi 
fections of his countrymen, but to a distin 
guishcd place among the sages, statesmei 
and benefactors of the American republic. I 
is in the intellectual, as in the natural worlc 
although the expanse above is studded with aj 
infinity of bodies, shedding and diffusing thei 
portion of light, a certain number of greate 
magnitudes and brilliancy, command the mor 
exclusive vision of the beholder^ %x\d axe a 
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many suns communicating their efiiilgence 
and influence to other, and distant worlds. 
In like manner there are some intellectual 
luminaries much more distingsiBhed tlian are 
the ordinary sources of light and knowledge. 
The Grecian and Roman republics had their 
constellations of illustrious men ; England had 
her Lockes and her Newtons, l\er Chathams 
and her Cannings. And young as our own 
republic yet is, her galaxy is already bright- 
ened with illustrious names : it were injustice 
not to assign a like elevation to the transcen- 
dent mind of Clinton, whose name, associated 
with those of Washington, Hamilton, Frank- 
lin, Adams, Rittenhouse, Jefierson, Fulton, 
and other American worthies, will ever be 
identified with the existence of his country, 
and traiunnitted with increasing lustre to the 
latest posterity. 
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THE MOWERS. 

[Original.] 

The Mowers went into the ripened field 

To cat the rich green grass, 
And it fell, it fell, as man must yield, 

When the reaper Death doth pass. 

And I saw as they went, the little bird fly 
From its mossy nest on the ground, 

And I heard her lament, in a mournful cry, 
And the woods re-echoed the sound. 

For the mowers destroyed her predous youngs 
Their feathers were strewed in the air, 

And the mate that rocked on the bush, and vax^ 
Was caught in a cruel snare. 

And thus do the lovely of earth go sad 
When their beautiful ones are taken. 

And never again are their hearts made glad. 
For they seem to be oU forsaken. 
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The fbUowing epigram is rather severe, but 
it is too good to be lost Willis is a pretty poet, 
certainly, but he does not show much depth of 
thought, or much knowledge of human natmre. 
We are inclined to think that Willis is a little 
of the yellow complexion, and pret^pds to for- 
get, not poetry, but poets' names. This un- 
doubtedly is one cause why the epigram has 
been written : it might else, perhaps, have re- 
mained unwritten : 

EPIGRAM. 

Unwritten honours to thy name belong, 
Willis L immortal both in prose and song. 
UnvjrUten poetry thy pen inspires — 
Unwritten Mutie too, thy &ncy fires^ 
And worse than all, Phitoaophy divine 
With her unwritten beauties — all are thine I 
Oh ! how much greater praise would be thy due 
If thine own prose had been unwritten too ! 
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TALMA, THE TRAGEDIAN, 

Talma, the celebrated tragedian, was bora 
at Paris in the year 1770, and is said to have 
given the first indication of his histrionic tal- 
ent when only eight years old, in an old tra- 
gedy entitled Tamerlane, which was perfonn- 
ed by boys. 

His fondness for theatrical amusements in- 
troduced him to Sir John Gallini, who at that 
time superintended an amateur French com- 
pany, which performed at the Hanover Square 
rooms : under his auspices he appeared in sev- 
eral comedies. Kemble and Mrs Siddons 
were at this period in the zenith of their rep- 
utation, and the former had just succeeded in 
reforming the absurdities of theatrical costume, 
w]iich had hitherto disgraced the drama. 

The performance of these two eminent pio- 
fessors decided Talma's vocation, as well as 
formed his taste ; he obtained, through the in- 
terest of Mol^ the actor, an engagement at 
the Theatre Francais, and made his debut in 
the part of Seide, in \o\\«a^^^ \x^<^^^ ^ 
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Mahomet ; but it created no particular sensa- 
tion in the minds of the audience, which had 
yet to discover that a new light had risen up- 
on their drama. 

After performing a variety of insignificant 
characters, accident lifted him at once to the 
summit of his profession. Chenier's tragedy 
of Charles IX. was put in rehearsal, when 
Saintfal, the principal actor, returned his part 
with a sneering reconunendation to the author, 
to * give it to young Talma.' Chenier took him 
at his word ; Talma accepted the part with 
delight, and feeling that his ftiture fame and 
fortune depended on that night's success, not 
only devoted all his energies to the study of 
it, but directed his attention in so especial a 
manner to give it effect, by strict fidelity of 
costume, that the audience, equally surprised 
and delighted, continued to him, throughout 
the representation, the tumultuous approbation 
with which they greeted his first appearance. 

Thus the tragedy wajs completely success- 
ftil, and the fiune of the actor established. His 
greatest triumph, however, was yet to follow. 
DuciuB had translated the Othello of Shak- 
gpeare, but not daring to contend so far against 
French prejudices as to exhx&U Uvt murdxx ^*l 
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Desdemona on the stage, he had furnished a 
new catastrophe of a more fhrtonate descrip- 
tion. Talma alone waa bold enough to pre- 
fer the original termination, and after consid- 
erable hesitation, resolved, with the consent 
of the author, to risk the attempt This suc^ 
cess astonished even himself, and most hono^^ 
ablyrewarded his intrepidity. From this mo- 
ment he became the paramount tragedian, and 
though occasionally annoyed by criticism, the 
personality of some of which brought him on 
one occasion into personal contact with their 
author, he continued at the summit of his pro- 
fession till his death. 

He acquired a handsome fortune, and was 
not only generally esteemed by men of rank 
and talents for his powers of fascination in pri- 
vate society, but- was also a favorite of the 
emperor Napoleon. 

The death of Talma took place at Paris m 
1826. As soon as it became known, public 
respeet was shown to his memosy by the clos- 
ing the doors of the Comedie Fnncais. The 
funeral took place at the cemeteiy of P^re la 
Chaise, agreeably to his directions. 

The procession consisted of a magnificent 
hearse, fifteen mourning coaches, Talma's 
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own carriage, and several empty ones ; a num- 
ber of literary and theatrical characters follow- 
ed on foot, and the whole was closed by a bo- 
dy of 4 or 5000 persons ; a vast conconrse of 
the citizens filling the cemetery and surround- 
ing the tomb. Funeral orations or eulogies 
were delivered at the grave by Lafon, the 
colleague of the deceased, and by two tragic 
writers, on whose works Talma had by his tal- 
ents great scenic popularity. 

Thus ended the career of Talma, the great, 
the generous, the noble-hearted Talma, the 
Roscius of the French stage, who produced a 
revolution equal to that created by Garrick on 
t|ie English. 
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GEORGE WASHINGTON. 



He was a man, take him for all in all, 
We ne'er shall look upon his like again. 



The ancestors of George Washington were 
among the first settlers of the oldest British 
Colony in America. He was the third in de- 
scent from John Washington, an English gen- 
tleman, who, ahout the middle of the 17th cen- 
tury, emigrated fh)m the north of England, and 
settled in Westmoreland county, Virginia. 
In the place where he had fixed himself his 
great grandson, the subject of this memoir, 
^as bom on the 22d of February, 1732. 

Of the fiist nineteen years of George Wash- 
ington's life, little is known. It is reported, in 
his youth, he was grave, silent and thoughtful, 
diligent and methodical in business, dignified 
in his appearance, and strictly honourable in all 
his deportment His patrimonial estate was 
little, but that little was managed with pru- 
dence, and increased by industiy. In the gay- 
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est poriod of his life, he was a stranger to dis- 
sipation and riot. 

At the age of nineteen, he was appointed 
one of the Adjutant Generals of Virginia with 
the rank of Major ; and before he was barely 
twenty-two, he was despatched on an embassy 
to tlie Frencli Commandant on tlie Ohio. 
Shortly after, he was appointed Lieutenant 
Colonel of a regiment, and an Aid-dc-camp to 
General Brudduck ; and in an action witli tlie 
French a few miles from Fort Duquesne, he 
liad two horses shot under lum, and four bul- 
lets passed through his coat. He was next 
appointed Commander-in-Chief of tlie Forces 
in Virginia; which commission he resigned 
in 1758. He shortly after married Mrs Cur- 
tis, a lady of large fortune, and great accom- 
plishments. 

Washington, by the death of his elder 
brotlicr Lawrence, had a few years before ac- 
quired an estate situated on tlie Potomac, call- 
ed Mount Vernon in compliment to admiral 
Vernon, who about tJic year 1741, conniinndnd 
. the British Fleet in an expedition ofraiiiHt 
: Cartilage nn, in which Mr Lawrence Woifli- 
ingtou iiad been engaged. 

The clashing claims of GiesX "MlNjAs^ 

B 
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her colonies were frequently brought before 
tho Virginia Legislature, of which Washing- 
ton was one of the burgesses. In every in- 
stance, he took a decided part in the opposition 
made to the principles of taxation claimed by 
the Parent State; this soon brought on a 
war, and Washington was chosen Comman- 
der-in-Chief of the forces of the twelve uni- 
ted colonies. To the president of Congress, 
announcing his appointment, in a short speech 
he said, ^ As to pay, as no pecuniary considera- 
tions would have attempted him to accept the 
arduous employment, he did not wish to make 
any profit from it That he would accept an 
exact account of his expences, the discharge 
of which was all he desired.' He shortly ailer 
joined the army at Cambridge ; and on Gene- 
ral Howe evacuating Boston, he took pos- 
session of that town, where he was received 
with every demonstration of joy. From this 
period, to the year 1781, when Lord Comwal- 
lis surrendered his whole army, which gave 
the closing scene to the war, did this intrepid 
patriot victoriously struggle for the libertiee 
of his country, and surmount the most unac- 
countable difficulties ; at length, at the con- 
clusion of the war, he retired to his seat. 
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Mount Veraon, in 1783 ; and there, in a short 
time, the most successful General in the world 
became the most diligent farmer in Virginia. 
In 1787, he was chosen President of the Soci- 
ety of Cincinnati ; and recommended a revisal 
of the federal system. He was next chosen 
delegate, and afterwards president of the con- 
vention for revising the system of Govern- 
ment 

On the 14th of April, 1789, he was elected 
President of the United States ; and on his 
way to New York to be installed, girls and 
women strewed flowers on the road before 
their beloved deliverer. On his arrival at 
New York, there was a general illumination ; 
and, accompanied by the Vice President, Mr 
John Adams, he took the oath prescribed by 
the Constitution. An awful silence prevailed 
among the spectators during this part of the 
ceremony. It was a period of the most sul>- 
lime political joy. In 1797, he resigned the 
office of President, and retired to Mount Ver- 
non, and resumed his agricultural pursuits. 
In the same year, he was appointed Lieuten- 
ant General and Cammander-in-Chief of the 
American army. 

On the lath of December, 1799, while out 

Bl2 
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of doors, attending to some improvements on 
his estate, his neck and hair, from a sliijrfat rain, 
became wet In the following night, he wu 
seized with an inflammatory affection of the 
wind-pipe, attended with some pain and difll- 
cult deglutition. He was bled in the night, 
but would not permit his family physician to 
be sent for before day. Between eleven and 
twelve o'clock on Saturday night, and in about 
thirty-five hours from the time he was in his 
usual health, he expired without a struggle, 
and in the perfect use of his reason. 

In every stage of his disorder, he believed 
that he should die, and was so much under 
this impression, that he submitted to the pie- 
scriptions of his physicians more firom a sense 
of duty than expectation of relief. Having 
given them a trial, he expressed a wish thrt 
he might be permitted to die without flutber 
interruption. After his power of deglutitioi 
was gone, he undressed himself, and went to 
bed, to die there. To his iriend and phytt- 
cian, Dr Craik, he said, 4 am dying, and hm 
been dying for a long time, but lam not afraid 
to die.' The equanimity which attended fatal 
through life did not forsake him in deadi* 
Ho submitted to t]be VnevVtobl^ stroke inA 
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the dignity of a man, the calmness ^ a phi- 
losopher, and the resignation and confidence 
of a Christian. 

On the 18th of December, his body, at- 
tended by military honours, was deposited in 
the family vault on his estate. 

Intelligence of the death of Washington 
having reached Congress, they resolved among 
other things, ^That a marble monument be 
erected, by the United States, at the city of 
Washington ; and that the family of General 
Washington be requested to permit his body 
to be deposited under it ; and that the monu- 
ment be so designed as to commemorate the 
great events of his military and political life.' 
With this request Mrs Washington complied. 

Throughout the United States, the citizens 
expressed both their grief and their gratitude. 
The people, from the impulse of their own 
minds, assembled together, and passed resolu- 
tions, expressive of their high sense of the 
great worth of the deceased, and urging the 
propriety of a general mourning. Orationa 
were delivered — sermons preached — and ele- 
gies without number written on the occasion. 
The best talents of the nation were em^lo^- 
ed, both in prose and veiBe, Vol ^tvN^^ ^^^sA 
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speaking, to express the national grie^ ai 
celebrate the deeds of the departed fath 
his country. An infinity of children ^ 
called by his name. Villages, toirns, c 
districts, counties, seminaries of learning 
other public institutions, were called 'W 
mgton, in such numbers, and in such a va 
of places, that the name no longer answ 
the end of distinction, unless some loot 
appropriating circumstances were adde 
the conmion appellation. 

The person of Washington was uncomi 
ly tall. Mountain air, abundant exercis 
tiie open country, the wholesome toils oj 
chase, and the delightful scenes of rural 
expanded his limbs to an unusual but gnu 
and well proportioned size. His exterior 
gested to every beholder the idea of strei 
united with manly gracefulness. His 
was noble, and his port majestic. No 
could approach him but with respect, 
frame was robust, his constitution vigo 
«id he was capable of enduring great fiit 
His passions were naturally strong ; with 
was his first contest, and over them his 
victory. Judgment was his forte. As a 
taiy man, he poeaesaVi ^i«oca\.<ixs«ax«y^ 
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a finnness, which neither danger nor difficul- 
ties could shake. His perseverance overcame 
every ohstacle ; his moderation conciliated all 
opposition; his genius supplied every re- 
source ; lie knew how to conquer by delay, 
and deserves true praise by despising unmer- 
ited censure. In the most ardent moments pf 
the contest, his prudent firmness proved the 
salvation of his country. 

The whole range of history does not pro- 
sent a character on which we can dwell witli 
such entire, unmixed admiration. His quali- 
ties were so happily blended, and so nicely 
harmonized, that the result was a great and 
perfect whole. 

The integrity of Washington was incorrup- 
tible. His principles were 5*00 from the con- 
tamination of selfish and unworthy passions. 
His real and avowed motives were the same ; 
his ends were always upright, and his means 
pure^ He was a statesman without guile; 
and his professions, both to his fellow-citizens 
and to foreign nations, were uniformly sin- 
cere. No circumstances ever induced him to 
use duplicity. A conspicuous example of the 
distinction which exists between wisdom and 
eiuming, his manly open conduct ^«a ^sv^S^^^sb*- 
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tratioii of the soundness of the maxim, fiiit 
* honesty is the best policy.' 

The patriotism of Washington was of the 
most ardent kind, and without alloy. Veiy 
different from those clamorous spirits, who^ 
with the love of country in their months, aiU 
hell in their hearts, lay schemes for aggrandiz- 
ing themselves at every hazard : he was oie 
of those who love their country in sincerity, 
and who had themselves bound to consecrate 
all their talents to her service. Numerom 
were the difficulties with which he had to con- 
tend — great were the dangers he had to en- 
counter — various were the toils and the ser- 
vices in which he had to share ; but to all diffi- 
culties and dangers he rose superior — ^to al 
toils and services he cheerfully submitted &i 
his country's good. 

Equally industrious with his plough as hu 
sword, Washington esteemed idleness and in 
utility as the greatest disgrace of man, whosi 
powers attain perfection only by constant an 
vigorous action. Washington, in private life 
was as amiable as virtuous, and as great as b 
appeared sublime on the public theatre of tb 
world. Living in the discharge of all the civi 
social, and domestic offices of life ; tempeni 
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in his desires, and faithful to his duties ; far 
more than forty years of wedded love, his high 
example strengthened the tone of public man- 
ners. In the bosom of his family, he had more 
real enjoyment than in the pride of military 
commands, or in the pomp of sovereign pow- 
er. On the whole, his life affords the bright 
eat model for imitation, not only to warriors 
and statesmen, but to private citizens; for 
his character was a constellation of all the tal- 
ents and virtues wliich dignify or adorn human 
nature. 
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'.u\*tt«,4\'ii '.*«o siuo»tuiu ,''xanh.-WRs. of modem 

««%' tivNAii tw Hit} :*oit. .\»«wii Aviifisoa^ and 
M\ s,\iMx\t^. 'J^^cv••.\^ --jie Turner aal Mr 
vNiu*4U^, vhv^ 'juitn, jk .v»cmi>ty v.vr:vct pi i t m e 
u».«;k ^o vii««^ u . 3H« H>r e.\:tmpie : bocbi weie 
v^Jiu^^ist *t ^Ki»>iic «ciKvi«* ; iK-ch derived ce- 
to^MK'k (^*^ ^^^'^ ruvvruue (w%>cucuvxxi»^ ^n ^ 
^«4uu^\> t^^u ^'^ juvt^mle iviuiexions : both 
*k'l»i{>\U»U iu ib*>«MMkK^ t^uul of studies, cQQunii. 
„uw*ioil iKom U» the puWio through the same 
iiivHiium 1 »ud, tK«w tho iiupubo of geniua, 
IkoiU u!aooiuti»U to the iui(K>rttuit office of prin. 
^•.i|ittl Hi»ort*tHr.v of St»tt\ It w u^iele^is to pur- 
Muo ihiM iH4up«uriiiou Ki\y tUrther, feeling the 
liuiU at' tht» MMortiuu, vix. that ilthoogh 
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sometimes see merit neglected, yet we must 
more frequently have occasion to observe it 
luxuriating in an ample reward. 

Hon. George Canning, the thread of whose 
memoir we mean to unwind, was a descendant 
of a family of great respectability in Ireland. 
Hb father, the late George Canning, Esq. 
having lefl his native country, settled in Eng- 
land, where he died, April 11th, 1771, soon af- 
ter the birth of his son George, the subject of 
this memoir. 

Passing over the infancy of this gentleman, 
let us observe, that under the care of an uncle, 
a respectable merchant of the city of London, 
bis education commenced : by him he was sent 
to Eton. The exact period when he was en- 
tered or how long his fagship continued, we 
are unacquainted ; but his admission into that 
school must certainly have been at a very ear- 
ly period ; for we find that in 1786, he was one 
of the senior scholars, and had besides, from 
his talents, attained a very distinguished rank 
among his contemporaries. 

There was not a more eloquent or a more 
powerful orator in the House of Commoniy 
than Mr Canning. His deli?ei7 
f\il— ^ conceptioiii cocsMt 
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Like all honest men, he went into his subje< 
too warmly — ^he felt too intensely. He stoc 
in need of that quality which his predecessc 
80 preeminently enjoyed — coolness in rei 
soning, and command of temper in replyiiij 
Mr Caiming had the misfortune (and a grei 
one it is !) of being a wit : and in many of h 
speeches gave utterance to flashes of me 
riment, that in his cooler moments, he felt so 
ry for. It is with wit, as it was with the lal 
Mr Home Tooke — *The difficulty is not i 
speaking the words, but in stopping them i 
they come out' Such is the curse of a jeste 
that the repartee which, in the profli^icy * 
his imagination, he gives birth to, the 'millioi 
tike to be the feelings of his heart But it 
impossible, that a man like Canning, an umii 
ble and. affectionate husband and parent, az 
a kind master could be unfeeling or calloi 
hearted. 
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TO A PINE. 

[Origioal.] 

Old Tree! whose waving arms wen kixidly spread 
O'er me when childhood's early pranks were played, 
Beneath whose shade my youthful fancy's dreatos 
Were muttered mingling with the voice of streams; 
Whose whispering foliage, greeting every breeze, . 
Still promised coming days of blissful ease } 
To thy accustomed shelter oft I stray, 
To muse o'er scenes of many a by-gone day. 

What though no fertile vale thy root has fed. 
No flowers, nor clustering vines around thee 9§t9lii^ 
Tho' moss-crowned rocsks and knolls of brittling fym 
Make thy wild mountain site more proad^.ittffB-* 
Still, still I love thee, for my early tbaugbit 
Here learnt to dwell on nature— gladly caught 
A larger view of all her loveliness, 
A nearer, of her wild and witching grace. 

When rosy fingered Mom her glories shed. 
Or meek-eyed Eve her shadowy curtain spread. 
When Spring returned with flowers and swelling 

floods. 
Or Autumn tinged with varied hues the woods } 
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But chief when leafy Summer's ragmg heat 
Drove the light songsters to thy cool retreat — 
Here still my lingering step would fondly stray 
And dreamy musings unit the hours away. 

O when my weary pilgrimage is o'er, 
And care and study harass me no more ; 
May thy green rustling boughs serenely w&ve 
Orer the verdant honours of my grave. 
Far I would lie in this neglected spot, 
My name, my sorrows, all alike forgot, 
Nor have a verse the wanderer's notice claim, 
Where Nature's warblers sing my requiem. 
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* They that see thee shall narrowly look upon thee, and 

^ consider thee, saying, '*Is this the man that made the 

earth to tremble, that did shake kingdoms ? " '— Isa. ziv.l6. 



A CHRONOLOGICAL ACCOUNT OF THE PRINCIPAL 
r EVENTS OF HIS LIFE. 

1769. Aug. 15. Napoleon Bonaparte, son of the 

Town Clerk, Charles, bom at 
Ajaccio, Coraca. He was sent 
at an early age to the MUHaiy 
School at Brienne, m France. 
Returned to Ajaccio hi 1790. 
Easter Monday, 1792, he excit- 
ed the people against the priests, 
and was driven from his native 
country, and went to Marseilles. 

1793. A n Officer of Artillery at the siege 
^ of Toukm, and appointed Gen- 
eral of Brigade. 

1794. Oe#. 4. — Commands the Conventional troops 

and defeats the Parisians. 



/ '^^ 
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1796. ^Appointed to Hbe fimnmmw%A of Oi 

anny of Italy. 
May 10.— Battle of LodL 
Aug. 8.— Battle of GMligHrme. 
Nov, 16.— BatUeof Axcohu 
1797. F^b, 2. — SunenderQfl4aiihuu 
Mar. 33. — Trieste sunenden. 
April 18. — Preliniiiiariea with Auatiia rign- 

ed at Leoben. 
ilfay 16. — ^French takepoflseiBiao ofVeniee, 

17.— Treaty of Campo Fomiio wlk 

Austria. 
1796. ilfay 20. — ^Bonaparte saiUifiir Egypt 

July 21.— Battle<^£lmbebc^orof|]i0Py» 

amidfl. v'^** 

Oti. 24. — ^Ipsuriection at Caiio. 

1799. May 21. gcige of Aae raised. 

Auff. 23.-^-'i6ailed tarn figypt finr Fnnee. 
Oct. 7.— I^andsat Fi9|«% 

Nov. 9.— Diss(^«lM the Directonl GofVBb 

ment 
r 10.— Declared First CcnqsiiL 

1800. F^. 15.— Peace with the ChonaiiflL 

May 15. — ^Bonapaite croMea Mbnut 0k 

Bemarj^ 
June 16. — ^Battle of Marengo. 
■ P r eliminaries with 

ed at Paris. ' V^' 

Dec. 3.— BatttoofUohenfinden.^ 
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1800. Dec. 24 — Explosion of the Infernal Ma-^ 

chine. 

1801. Feb. 9.— Treaty of Luneville with Austria. 
Oct. 8. — Preliminaries with England. 

1803. Jan. 26. — The Cisalpine Republic placed 

under Bonaparte. 
Mar. 27. — Definitive Treaty with England. 
May 15. — Legion of Honor instituted. 
Aug. 2. — Declared Consul for Life. 

1803. March Proposals made by Bonaparte to 

Louis XVIII. then at War- 
saw, to abdicate the throne of 
France. — Offer rejected by thte 
French King. 

May 18. — English Declaration of War. 

Jtdy Declaration of all the Princes of 

the Bourbon family, approv- 
ing of Louis Xyill.'s refuwl 
to abdicate. 

1804. February — ^MoreaV arrested. 

March 20. — Due D'Enghien shot . -^ 

April 8. — Pichegru murdered in prison. 
May 18. — Bonaparte made Emperor. 
Nov. 19. — Crowned by the Pope. 

1805. February — Writes a Pacific Letter to the 

King of England. 
April 11. — Treaty of Pctcrsburgh between 
England, Russia, Austria and 
Sweden. 
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1805. May 26. — Bonaparte declared ^ I 

Italy. 
Sept, 34. — ^Bonaparte' heads bis 

against Austria. 
Oct, 20. — Mack's army surrenden 
Nov, 13.— French enter Vienna. 
Dec, 2. — Battle of Austerlitz. 
— '— 16. — Treaty ofVienna with ! 
. 26, — Treaty of Petersburg wi 

tria. 

■ M urder of Captain W 

prison. 

1806. iHarc^ 30.— Joseph Bonaparte 

ELing of Naples. 
' June 5. — Louis Bonaparte declare 

of Holland. 
July 26ir-ConTocation of the Jews 

27. — Confederation of the Rh 

lished. 
-. Sept. 24."Boaaparte marches 

-V PnissU. 

. Oct, 14.— Battle of Jena. 

■ 27, — Bonaparte enters Berij 
Nov, 19.— Berlin Decree, 

1807. Peb, 8.— BattleofEylau, 

May 2. — ^Massacre of tha French 
rid by order of Mmnt. 
R oyal fiimily of Spain ki 
«tBayonne by Bona 
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107. JTmel4.~BatdeofFriedliuid. 

July 7.— Treaty of Tilsit. 

Sept, Entry of the French troops into 

Spain as friends and allies. 
106. July 7. — ^Joseph Bonaparte declared King 

of Spain. 

Sept. 20. — Conferences at ErfVirtb. 

Nov. 5. — Bonaparte arrives at Vittoria. 

Dec. 4. — Surrender of Madrid. 
(09. Jan. 22. — ^Bonaparte returns to Paris. 

April 6. — War declared by Austria. 

13. — Bonaparte heads his army against 

Austria. 

May 10. — French enter Vienna. 

22.— Battle of EUling, or Asperen."" 

July 6. — ^Battle of Wagram, 

Oct. 14. — Treaty of Vienna. 

Dec. 13. — Lucicn Bonaparte arrives ia 
England. 

16.— -Bonaparte's marriage with Jose- 
phine dissolved. 
)10. Mar. 11. — Bonaparte marries Maria Lou- 
isa, daughter of Francis II. 

July 9. — Holland and Hanse Towns an- 
nexed to France. 

Aug. 21. — Bemadotte elected Crown Prince 
of Sweden. 
Jll. Jan. 1. — Hamburgh annexed to the Em- 

inrs. 

c2 



%* 
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* 

1811. iiprt^ 20.— The Empiew delivered (^i 

who is Btyled King of Re 

1812. Jan, 22. — Swedish Pomeiania aeizei 

Bpiiaparte. 
May 2. — ^He heads the army against 

sia. 
June 11.— Arrives at Konigsbeig. 
—1- 28.— Enters Wihia. 
Aug. 18. — Smolensko tsken. 
Sejit, 7. — Battle of Moskwa. 

14. — French enter Moscow. 

Oct, 22. — Evacuate it again. 
Nov. 9. — Bonaparte at Smolensko. 
Dec, 5. — Deserts the army. 
18. — Arrives at Pans. 

1813. April Takes the command of the ) 

on the Elbe. 
May 1. — Battle of Lutzcn. 

20.— Battle of Bautzen. 

June 4. — Armistice agreed on. 

21.— Battle of Vittoria. 

Aug. 17. — Hostilities re-commenoe. 

28. — ^Battle of Dresden. Moraaui 

Sept. 7. — ^English enter France. 

28. — Bonaparte evacuates Diesde 

Oct. 18. — Battle of Leipsic. 
Nov. 15. — Revolution in Holland, 
Dec. 1. — ^Declaration of the allies at F 

fort. 
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4. Jan. 4. — Allies cross OTcr the Rhine. 
Mar. 30. — ^Battle of Montmartre. 
31. — Allies enter Paris. 

AfTil 11. — Bonaparte abdicates the throne. 
May 8. — Arrives at Elba. 

5. March 1. — Sails from Elba to France. 

20. — Arrives at Paris, and re-ascends 

the throne. 

25. — Is declared an outlaw by the Sove- 
reigns of Europe then assem- 
bled at Vienna. 

April Calls a new House of Peers and 

Chamber of Representatives 
of the people. Calls a de 
Camp Mai. 
June\&, — Defeats the Prussians. 

18. — Loses his army in the great battle 

of Waterloo. 

5. 21. — ^Abdicates the throne a second 

time. 

Jvly 15. — Surrenders himself to Captain 
Maitland, commanding the 
English ship of war, the Bel- 
lerophon, in Basque Roads. 

22. — Arrives at Torbay. 

Aug. 11. — Sailed from England in the North- 
umberland for St Helena. 
^L May 5.— Died at St Helena. . 

— ~ d. — Buried there ! 
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It would be idle to attempt any detai 
extraordinary life of this most extrao 
man, other than the above chronolog 
count presents : we therefore concluc 
giving the following interesting nain 
his death. 

'He gave directions about his affa 
papers until five or six hounr before h 
One trait of character displayed itself 
last moments, which marks the 



<c 



Raling passion, strong in death.** 



As he found his end approach, he wae 
ed, at his own request, in his uniform * 
marshal, with boots and spurs, and pla 
a camp-bed, on which he was accusto 
sleep when in health, and preferred ti 
other. In this dress he expired. 1 
Bonaparte is supposed to have suffered 
his dissolution was so calm and seres 
not a sigh escaped him, or any intimi 
the by-standers that it was so near, 
tendants wished his body to be convt 
Europe ; but on opening the will, it wa 
that he had left a request that it shoulc 
terred in the island, and pointed out ti 
irliere he wished bis lemuiis to ra 
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beautiful valley under the pendant branches of 
the combined shade of several flourishing 
weeping willows, near his favorite spring, and 
not far distant from the place of his residence. 
The grave was ten feet long, ten deep, and 
five wide : the bottom is a solid rock ; the sides 
and ends are walled in with Portland stone ; 
the top of the grave is elevated about eight 
inches above the surface of the ground, and 
covered over with tliree rough slate stones, 
which had been taken from the kitchen floor 
of the new house, that had been constructed 
for his residence. The tomb had been railed 
round with green railing, and a sentinel walk- 
ed round it night and day, to prevent approach 
within tlie railing. There was no inscription 
upon the tomb. The ground surrounding it, 
it was understood, was to be laid out as gar- 
dens, for the accommodation of those who 
came to visit the grave of tiie departed Em- 
peror. 

* The cemetery of Napoleon is a singular 
instance of adaptation to the character of the 
individual buried— a vast rock rising out of the 
ocean, alone, towering, unshaken and magnifi- 
cent ; a perfect emblem of the genius of the 
man, as it must appear in fiiture history. 



.■V 
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■* .■». . . ^ 

When the femimne apprehension of the ma- 
gic of his name, or hatred to his ashes, that 
^consigned them to such a grave, instead of 
bringing them to Europe, has subsided, and 
his virtues aiid vices are duly weighed, un- 
warped by modem prejudices, his name, con- 
nected with his gigantic exploits, will still 
more resemble the rock of St Helena rising 
*' majestic 'mid the solitude of time.^ 
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LORD BYRON. 

The nobleman who at present bears the 
honours and the name of Byron, requires not 
the equivocal aid of ancestry to distinguish 
him from the common tribe, either of patri- 
cians or of plebeians. Genius is a brilliant jew- 
el, even in a coronet ; and though much de- 
pends upon the setting, it generally enables 
its possessor to soar 

fioyond the limits of a vulgar fato, 

Beneath the good how far — ^yet far above the great I 

The family of Byron were early seated at 
the lordship of Clayton, in Lancashire. Sir 
Richard Byron, who died in 1398, acquired 
possessions in Nottinghamshire, by marrying 
the heiress of Colcwick. His descendant. Sir 
John Byron, of Cole wick, took part witli Hen- 
ry, Earl of Richmond, at the battle of Bon- 
worth ; and died in 1488. His grandson, Hir 
John Byron, had a grant of the priory of New- 
stead, in Nottinghamshire, in 1540. His HODf 
Sir John, had ttircc sons and Ave daiigbtaiVf 

Sir Nicholas Byron, the eldest 
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eminent loyalist, who having distinguished 
himself in the wars of the low countries, was 
appointed governor of Chester, in 1642. Lord 
Clarendon says, *he was a soldier of very 
good command, who being a person of great 
affability and dexterity, as well as martial 
knowledge, gave great life to the designs of 
the well affected there ; and, with the encour- 
agement of some gentlemen of North Wales, 
in a short time raised such a power of horse 
and foot, as made often skirmishes with the 
enemy; sometimes with notable advantage; 
never with any signal loss.' 

He had two sons, who both died without 
issue ; and his younger brother. Sir John, be- 
came their male heir : this person was made a 
knight of the bath, at the coronation of James 
I. He had eleven sons, of whom the major 
part distinguished themselves for their loyalty 
and gallantry on the side of Charles I. Sir 
Thomas, a younger son, commanded the Prince 
of Wales's regiment at the battle of Hopton 
Heath ; and Lord Clarendon calls him ' a gen- 
tleman of great courage, and very good con- 
duct, who charged with good execution.' His 
elder brother, Sir John Byron, makes a con- 
Bpicuous figure in the pages of that noble his- 
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torian, for his activity, and the important com- 
mands entrusted to him. * In truth,' says he, 
' there was no gentleman in the kingdom of a 
better reputation among all sorts of men.' 

On his appointment to the lieutenancy of 
the Tower of London, the opponents of the 
court remonstrated ; and the Idng answered, 
that *he did not expect, having preferred a 
person of a known fortune and unquestionable 
reputation to that trust, he should have been 
pressed to remove him without any particular 
charge :' but afterwards, when Sir John him- 
self desired to be ' freed from the agony and 
vexation of that place,' liis Majesty consented 
to the alteration. 

He was created Lord Byron, Oct 24, 1649, 
with a collateral remainder to his brothers. 
After various honourable services, he was, on 
the decline of the king's afiairs, appointed 
governor to the Duke of York ; in which office 
he died in France, in 1652, without issue. His 
brother, Richard, became second Lord Byron : 
he was knighted by Charles L and had a com- 
mand at the battle of Edgchill. He was gov- 
ernor of Apploby Castle, and also distinguish- 
ed himself in the Government of Newark. 
He died 1679, aged Beventy-four, and it is re- 
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corded on his tomb, in the chinch of Hunck- 
nal Torkard, that, ' with the rest of his family, 
being seven brothers, he faithfully served 
King Charles I. in the civil wars,' and tint 
they ' suffered much from their loyalty, and kit 
all their fortunes : yet it pleased God ao to 
bless the honest endeavours of the said Rich- 
ard, Lord Byron, that he re-purchaaed part of 
their ancient inheritance, which he left to hii 
posterity, with a laudable memory fbr grett 
piety and charity.' 

His son William, third Lord Byron, died 
1695, leaving his son William fourth peer, Vho 
died at Newstead abbey, 1736^ leaving five 
sons, of whom John, the second, was the well 
known admiral ; but William, the eldest, be- 
came fifth peer, and died, without Burviying 
issue male. May 19, 1791, on which the hon- 
our fell to his great nephew, George Gordon 
Byron, the present and sixth Lord Byron. 

The mother of the present Lord was Miai 
Gordon, of Gight. She is said to have been 
the last of that branch of the family who an* 
descended fi*om the Princess Jane Stuai^ 
daughter of James II. of Scotland, who jfan- 
ried the Earl of Huntley; from the ^er 
braBcb, the CoonteBS of Buthecluuiia diMcend- 
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ed. John Byion, his lordship's father, died 
soon after his son was bom. William, the heir 
apparent, who had gone into the army, was 
killed in the island of Corsica, a considerable 
time before the death of his grandfather : on 
which event his cousin became the heir pre- 
sumptive to the title ; which, some time afler, 
by the death of the old lord, his granduncle, 
devolved upon him, while he was yet very 
young. 

Lord Byron's poem of * The Adieu to New- 
stead Abbey,' giving a history of the fate of 
the Byrons, we here insert 



< Through thy battlements, Ncwstcod, the liollow 
winds whistle ; 
ThoUi the hall of my fkthen, art gone to decay. 
In thy once smiling garden, the hemlock and thistle 
Have choaked up the rose, which late bloomed in 
the way. 

Of the mail-covered banms, who proudly to battle 
Led their vassals from Europe toValestine's plain, 

The sacntcheon and shield, which with every blast 
xattle, 
Are the only sad vestiges now that i«\ai»su 
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No more doth old Roberti with harp-stringing nam- 

Raise a flame in the breast, for the war laurelled 
wreath; 
Near Aakelon's towers, John of Horitston* slum- 
bers- 
Unnerved is the hand of his minstrel, by death. 

Paul and Hubert too sleep in the valley of Cressy, 
For the safety of Ekiward and England they feJl ; 

My &thers ! the tears of your country redress you ; 
How you fought ! how you died ! still her annals 
cantelL 

On MarBton,t with Rupert t 'gainst traitors con- 
tending, 
Four brothers enriched with their blood the hleak 
field; 
For the rights of a monarch, their country defend- 

Tin death thdr attachment to royalty sealed.' 

If the genend voice of humour may be de- 
pended upon, Lord Byron began very early to 

* HoritoUm Oastle, Derbyihire, an ancient aeat of the 
Byron family. # 

t The battle of liaraton Moor, where the adherents of 
Charles the first were defeated. 

X Son of the Eleotor Palatine, and related to Charles I. 
He afterwaida ooauModsd tkm fleet, is the reign of Charles 
Ih 
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discover traits of a marked and original char- 
acter. Some of his eaily years were spent in 
Scotland ; hut he received the chief part of 
his education at Harrow, from which distin- 
guished school he removed to the University 
of Camhridge. He early hegan to court the 
deathless Muse ; for soon after quitting school, 
he published his * Hours of Idleness,' which 
being treated with a very disproportionate 
degree of severity by the Edinburgh Review, 
the youthiul poet retorted in a satire of great 
gpirit, called * English Bards and Scotch Re- 
viewers,' which is believed to have had the 
extraordinary effect of increasing the mutual 
esteem of the belligerent parties. The Re- 
viewers have certainly attended to the subse- 
quent productions of his Lordship with great 
respect ; and he, on his part, has done all in 
his power to recall his satires— preventing a 
fifth edition from being published, even after 
it was printed. His Lordship's succeeding 
intimacy with Mr Moore, whom he had allu- 
ded to rather contemptuously in the mention 
of his affair with Mr Jefirey, may very hon- 
ourably account for this solicitude in part ; and 
the general accordance of his line of literary 
and political feeling with that of the celebrat- 
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ed Journal in question, will readily answer §at 
the rest In truth, in the end, his Lordship 
himself became a conspicuous member of the 
brilliant coterie at Holland House, which he 
had been provoked to deride. 

On his coming of age in 1809, Lord Bjnron, 
after taking his seat in the House of Peers, 
went abroad, and spent some time in the south 
and east of Europe, particularly in Greece and 
its islands. In tiie year 1811, he returned to 
England, and in the spring of 1812, published 
his celebrated ' Childe Harold's Pilgrimage,' 
— a poem which at once established his fame, 
and ensured the attention of the public to every 
subsequent production by the same hand. In 
the course of 18 13, Lord Byron published three 
other poems^ — ^*The Giaour,' *The Bride of 
Abydos,' and *The Corsair;' and siiice that 
tune, * Lara,' * The Siege of Corinth,' « Pariai- 
na,' &c. 

On the 2d of January, 1815, Lord Byron led 
to the altar the accomplished Miss Anne Isa- 
bella Milbanke, only child of Sir Ralph Mil- 
banke, (since Noel), by whom he has one 
daughter. This union, so suitable in rank, 
fortune, and the superior mental endowments 
of the respective parties, has been unfortu** 
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mtely severed by the acknowledged indiscre- 
tion of his lordship. 

Although we cannot credit the infamous as- 
persions which have been thrown upon his 
lordship's character, as connected with the first 
dhy of his union ; we are well aware of the 
tad truth contained in a beautiful distich of 
that poet of nature, Bums, that profligacy 

-' Hardens a' within, 



And petrifies the feeling : ' 

and so we fear his lordship has been enabled 
experimentally to prove. Lord Byron made a 
most powerful attempt to excuse, or at least to 
palliate his offence, in sonic of the sweetest 
irerses addressed to his injured lady, that have 
•ver appeared from his prolific pen ; but alas ! 
the effort was unavailing ; and her ladyship or 
her friends were not disposed to accept ex- 
quisite poetry as an excuse for conjugal infi- 
delity. The deed of separation was signed 
by both parties ; and his lordship, again torn 
by all the contending emotions of disappoint- 
ed affection and continued calumny, once r 
determined to leave his native land. 
During his residence in Italy, hc^ 
produced feveral pieces of the b^'' 
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They are however too well known to the 
lie, to call for any further notice. 

We have lately seen a very gratifyin 
count of the recent manners of hord I 
We know, that he was naturally goo( 
temper amiable, his disposition charitabl 
mind liberal, his feelings affectionate, i 
with those transcendent powers whic 
lordship possesses, wKl commanding th{ 
tensive influence which waits upon ran 
popularity ; why should a nobleman, a p 
philosopher — nay more, a father — one wl 

^ tasted all the delights of virtue and inno( 

and who has felt the still greater enjo; 
of presrang filial affection to his bosom 

' should he waste the best years of his exii: 

amidst a degraded and despicable peoph 
ing in a voluptuousness which he con 

! gives him no pleasure — ^muttering the 

'I ments of a misanthropic mind, against a 

is good, and great, and glorious in soc 
leading the licentious by the force of h 
powerful example, into still greater exc 
and alternately disbelieving and feariuj 
Being, who has bestowed upon him the 
iflfaiiig powers he poesesses, for a wise 
and better purpose. 
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ROBERT BURNS. 

Robert BuBJfd was bom January 29,1759, 
in a small house, formed of clay, about two 
miles from Ayr. 

Bigelow, in his 'Leaves from a Journal,' 
thus describes Burns's birth-place : * It is a low 
thatched building of a single story, forming the 
comer, and connected by the same roof with 
two or three others of the same size. A sign 
is affixed to the walls without, which bears the 
inscription that follbws: "Bums's Cottage, — 
Robert Bums, the Ayrshire poet, was bora un- 
der this roof on the twenty-ninth of January, 
1759." Two small rooms occupy the whole 
floor of the house ; in one of which, now used 
as a kitchen, is a recess where stood the bed 
in which the poet was bom. The other 
apartment is furnished with some neatness, 
and boasts an engraved view of the dwelling, 
and a large painting of Bums, which, from its 
size and istyle of execution, seems to have 
been designed for a tavern sign-board.' 

Burns, in his early years, showed no signs 
p2 
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of the genias and talent by which he was after- 
wards distinguished; he was only remarkable 
for the avidity with which he read the books 
that chance or firiendship threw in his way — 
and for a retentive memory. When of the 
age of fourteen years, his j&ther sent him to 
the parish school of Dahymple, to improve 
himself in writing ; from this school, he went 
to that of Kirk Oswald, to learn surveying. 
To a deep insight into the English, he joined 
some knowledge of the French language ; 
but appears to have made no progress in the 
classics. 

It was about his sixteenth year, that Burns 
'committed the sin of rhyme ;' and his muse 
was first inspired by love ; of that passion he 
seems, indeed, to have been at all times un- 
usually susceptible. Bums thus beautifully 
describes his first emotions of love : — ^ You 
know our country custom of coupling a man 
and woman together as partners in the labours 
of harvest My partner was a bewitching 
creature, a year younger than myself. My 
scarcity of English denies me the power of 
doing her justice in that language ; but you 
know the Scottish idiom — she was a bonUj 
«ired , «oime lass. In short, she altogether, 
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unwittingly to her herself, initiated me in that 
delicious passion, which, in spite of acid dis- 
appointment, gin-horse prudence, and book- 
worm philosophy, I hold to be the first of hu- 
man joys, our dearest blessing here below ! 
Jtlow she caught the contagion I cannot tell ; 
indeed I do not know myself why I liked so 
much to loiter behind with her, when return- 
ing in the evening from my labours; why 
the tones of her voice made my heart-strings 
thrill like an ^olian harp; and particularly 
why my pulse beat such a furious ratan when 
I looked and fingered over her little hand to 
pick out the cruel nettle-stings and thistles. 
Among her other love-inspiring qualities, she 
sung sweetly ; and it was her favorite reel to 
which I attempted giving an embodied vehicle 
in rhyme. Thus with me began love and 
poetry.' 

Our bard continued with his father, engaged 
along with the rest of the family in the la- 
bours of the farm, till he attained the age of 
twenty-three years, when he became anxious 
to marry ; but the stock of a form requiring 
more money than he had the probability of get- 
ting, he relinquished the idea, and, with the 
▼iew to his final settlement in life, he wrought 
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at the flax-dressing business at Irvine, for si 
months, when, making merry with some friend 
in welcoming the new-year, the shop wa 
burnt; and he was thus left, *a true poet, nc 
worth a sixpence.' 

He then returned to his former profession 
and, in conjunction with his brother Gilber 
entered on the farm of Mossgeil, which wa 
stocked by the savings and property of th 

I whole family ; but, the first year unfortunatel 

buying bad seed, and the second from a lat 

I harvest, they lost half their crops. This ovei 

set all Bums's wisdom ; and they were oblige 
to give up the concern, ynth great loss. 1 

I was while on this farm, he lost his father, wh 

! died of a consumption, February 13, 1784. 

About this period, he became acquainte 
with Jean Armour, his future wife. The cor 
nexion continued till it could be no longer cor 
cealed ; and Bums, though in a most unsettle 
state, was anxious to shield the partner of hi 
imprudence by every means in his power. 1 
was agreed, between them, that they shoul 
make a legal acknowledgment of an irregu 

:' lar and private marriage ; that he should g 

to Jamaica to push his fortunes, and that sh 
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should remain with her father till he had the 
means of supporting a family. 

His * rhymes 'now hegan to be known in 
the neighbourhood ; and at the persuasion and 
assistance of many friends, he published a 
volume of his poems at Kilmamoch ; the num- 
ber printed was 600 copies, of which about 350 
were subscribed for. Fked by the praises of 
Dr Blacklock, the elegant McKenzie, author 
of the *Man of Feeling,' and other discerning 
critics, he relinquished his plan of going to 
Jainaica ; but resolved to repair to Edinburgh, 
to publish a second and improved edition of 
his works. He commenced his journey to 
that city, in November, 1786, furnished with 
an introductory letter to Dr Blacklock ; and, 
on his arrival there, became acquainted with 
men of genius and learning, and was introdu- 
ced into the circles of fashion. Fortune now 
seemed to smile upon him : wherever he mov- 
ed, he was the object of general interest and 
admiration. The charms of his conversation 
were every where felt and admired. He spoke 
on all subjects with an elegance, fluency and 
precision, that struck the most careless, with 
great purity of expression, and avoiding more 
•occessfuUy than most of his countrymen, the 
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peculiaritlefrof Scottish phraseology, fir Rob- 
ertson, the ^egant historian, said, that much 
as he had T)een surprised by the poetry of 
Burns, he was still more so by his prose, and 
most of all by his conversation. 

Bums became possessed of nearly 50(W. by 
the sale of the Edinburgh edition of his works, 
after defraying the expenses of two or three 
joumies into different parts of Scotiand : with 
this sum, he returned to Ayrshire, and advan- 
ced 200L to his brother Gilbert, who had ta- 
ken upon himself the support of their moth- 
er. With the remainder, he took the farm of 
Ellisland, on the banks of the Nith, six miles 
above Dumfries ; and the same year was pub- 
licly married to * his lovely Jean.' 

The situation in which Bums now found him- 
self was calculated to awaken reflection. In 
the success of his farm the happiness of his 
family was involved ; but, as his society was 
courted by most of the gentiemen in his 
neighbourhood, his love of company increased ; 
and though perfectiy alive to the dangers of 
his situation, he was hurried down the stream 
of intemperance, unable to pay proper atten- 
tion to his farm, so that it was not long before 
he began to view it with dialike and despon- 
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dency, and was ghd to accept the place of 
an qficar of excise — a situation not worth sev- 

Binr FOUNDS PER ANNUM ! ! ! 

* T is true j and pity H is *t is true.' 

In this degraded situation, Bums, instead of 
managing his farm, was obliged to be at all 
hours on horseback, pursuing smugglers among 
the hills of Nithsdale ; and, notwithstanding 
the prudence and care of Mrs Bums, was 
obliged, after an experience of three years and 
a hal^ to relinquish his lease, and retire to a 
small house in Dumfries, about the year 1791. 
His salary in the Excise was now increased 
to serenty pounds per annum; and on that 
scanty pittance, this illustrious poet was for- 
ced to support his family, till some miserable 
addition by promotion should reach him. 
Surely the people of Scotland never could 
have kqown his situation, else they would 
have snatched *one of their very brightest or- 
naments' from such a servile employment. 
But, if they were acquainted with it, then, he 
has indeed been truly styled * The Pride and 
Shame of Scotland ! ' 

But deeper wounds were to be inflicted on 
poor Bums. Having freely and independent- 
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\y commented on the events of the French 
revolution, in a manner not agreeable to his 
4ords and masters,' an inquiry was instituted 
at the Board of Excise into his conduct ; and 
the result was, that he was suffered to retain 
his situation, though he met with a severe rep- 
rimand. The heart sickens at the recital of 
such bitterly severe and galling facts. Ima- 
gine tL man of Bums's great talent and refined 
feelings, standing, hat-in-hand, before some 
purse-proud, jolter-headed ass of a commission- 
er, clothed *in a little brief authority,' and 
obliged to answer questions put to him in the 
most taunting manner — can it create any sur- 
prise, that this illustrious but degraded bard, 
should rush into the vortex of dissipation, in 
order to keep from hiS recollection the remem- 
brance of this scene ? 

That the circumstance at the board of Excise 
made a deep impression on his mind, is cer- 
tain. Fame exaggerated his misfortune, and 
represented him as actually dismissed from 
his employment Bums nobly defended him- 
self against the imputation of having made 
submissions for the sake of his office, unwor- 
thy of his character. In an address, he says, 
< Still my honest fame is my dearest concern ; 
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ind a thousand times have I trembled at the 
idea of the degrading epithets that malice or 
misrepresentation may affix to my name. Oft- 
en in blasting anticipation, have I listened to 
some future hackney scribbler, with the heavy 
malice of savage stupidity exultingly assert- 
ing that Burns, notwithstanding the fanfaron- 
adt of independence to be found in his works, 
and after having been held up to public view, 
and to public estimation, as a man of some 
genius, yet, quite destitute of resources with- 
in himself to support his borrowed dignity, 
dwindled into a paltry exciseman^ and slunk 
out the rest of his insignificant existence in 
the meanest of pursuits, and among the low- 
est of mankind.' And, in continuation he 
says — ^'Bums was a poor man from his birth, 
and an exciseman hy necessity ; but — I wtU say 
it ! — ^the sterling of his honest worth poverty 
could not debase, and his independent Brit- 
ish spirit oppression might bend, but could 
not subdue.' Thus, it is evident, this custom- 
house investigation embittered his peace, and 
aggravated those excesses which were soon 
to conduct him to an untimely grave ! 

We now come to the conclusion of the 
life of this illustrious poet. In Bums, upwards 
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of a year before his death, there was an evi- 
dent decline in his personal appearance ; and 
though his appetite continued unimpaired, he 
was himself sensible that his constitution was 
sinking. From October, 1795, to the January 
following, an accidental complaint confined 
him to the house. A few days after he began 
to go abroad, he dined at a tavern, and 
returning home late one cold night from one 
of those scenes of unrestrained enjoyment, 
became benumbed : this was followed by an 
attack of rheumatism. His appetite now be- 
gan to fail ; his hands shook, and his voice 
faltered. In the month of June, 1796, he re- 
moved to Brow, in Annandale, to try the ef- 
fects of sea-bathing. His anxiety for his 
family hung heavy upon him ; the more, per- 
haps, from reflecting that he had not done 
them all the justice he was qualified to do ; 
and when he allutted to their approaching des- 
olation, his heart was touched with pure and 
unmingled sorrow. He returned to his house 
in Dumfries, on the 18th of July, 1796, and 
was no longer able to stand upright On the 
second and third day after his arrival, his fe- 
ver increased, and his strength diminished. 
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Ob the fourth, the sufTerings of this great 
genius were terminated. 

A costly monument has been erected in the 
church-yard at Dumfries, over the remains of 
Bums ; and another, in a style of much great- 
er magnificence, was, on the 25th of Januaiy, 
1820, the anniversary of his birth, founded near 
AUoway Kirk. If his countrymen had but ap- 
plied half of the money which these trophies of 
his talent and his genius must have cost, to 
have snatched him from the fallen state of a 
Custom-house officer, — they would probably 
have prolonged his invaluable life for some 
years hence. — Scotland may have abundance 
of excisemen, but they will never again poii- 
«ess another Burns. 
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THB MOIT IVOBLB, HIGlgj^AirD PUISSANT PRIJTCX, 

ARTHUR, 

DUKE, MARaUIS AND EARL OP WELLINGTON j 

Marquis Douro ; Viscount Wellington of 
Talavera and of Wellington, and Baron Doutq 
of Wellesley ; Knight Companion of the Most 
Noble Order of the Garter; Field Marshal of 
His Majesty's Forces ; Colonel of the Royal 
Regiment of Horse Guards (Blue); one of his 
Majesty's Most Honourable Privy Council; 
Colonel in Chief of the Rifle Brigade ; Mas- 
ter General of the Oxdnance ; Governor of 
Plymouth ; Knight Grand Cross of the Most 
Honourable Order of the Bath ; Grand Cross 
of the Royal Hanoverian Guelphic Order; 
Knight of tiie Order of St Esprit of France ; 
Prince of Waterloo ; Grandee of Spain of the 
first class ; Duke of Cindad Rodrigo ; Mar- 
quis of Torres Vedras, and Condt de Vimiera 
in Portugal ; Knight of the Order of the Gold- 
en Fleece, of the Royal Spanish Militsiy 
Order of St Ferdinand ; Knight Grand Cross 
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of the Imperial Military Order of Maria The- 
resa, of the Imperial Russian Military Order 
of St George, of the Royal Portuguese Mili- 
tary Order of the Tower and Sword ; Knight 
of the Grand Order of the Black Eagle of 
Prussia ; Knight Grand Cross of the Royal 
and Military Order of Sweden, of the Sword ; 
Knight Grand Cross of the Order of the Ele- 
phant of Denmark, of William of the Low 
Countries, of the Annunciade of Sardinia, of 
Maximilian Joseph of Bavaria, and of several 
others; Commander of the Forces of His Ma- 
jesty the King of the Low Countries, and His 
Majesty the King of France and Navarre, 
&.C. &c. 



This celebrated Commander was bom at 
Dengan Castle, in Ireland, on the 1st of May, 
1769. He was the third son of Garret, Earl of 
Momington. His mother was Anne, daugh- 
ter of Viscount Duncannon. His Grace is 
brother to the present Marquis Wellesley, and 
Lord Maryborough. His Grace has two sons, 
Arthuri Marquis of Douro, born February 3d, 
1807; and Charles, bom January 16, 1808. 
The Wellesley family emigrated to Ireland 
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in 1172; the first Irish ancestor being standaxd" 
bearer to Henry II. 

At an early age he was sent to Eton; and, 
at the close of the American war, went to 
Anglers in Fnmce, in order tliat he might ac- 
quire the Itfaeoiy of military science in that 
celebrated school. After laying a good foun- 
dation of future observation and study, our 
hero received his first commission in the ar- 
my as an Ensign in the 4lBt regiment, De- 
cember 25, 1787: Lieutenant, 23d of January, 
1788. June 30, 1791, he bore the rank of 
Captain in the 18th regiment of light dragoons ; 
from which corps, on the 30th of April, 1793, 
he was appointed to the majority of the 33d 
regiment On the 30th of September follow- 
ing, he became Lieutenant Colonel in the 
same regiment, by purchase. Lieutenant Co- 
lonel Wellesley was now engaged on active 
service, under his gallant countr3rmaii, the 
Earl of Moira ; and early in 1794 proceeded 
to Ostend, being present at all the skirmishes 
in repulsing the French at Antwerp and 
Brussels. On the army evacuating Holland, 
Lieutenant Colonel Wellesley arrived in Eng- 
land, and waa appointed Colonel on the 3d of 
May, 1796* On his brother the Earl of Mom* 
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iiigton (now Marquis of WeUesley) being ap- 
pointed Governor General of India, he accom- 
panied him with his regiment ; and a new era 
' arrived, when he had an opportunity of bring- 
*- ing forward his splendid abilities. On the 
rapture with Tippo Saib, Colonel Wellealey 
had the general command of the British forces 
ordered to join Meer Allum, and advanced to 
Senngapatam, there to meet the army under 
the command of General Harris. Colonel 
WeUesley commanded the reserve in the ad- 
vanced works, and bravely seconded the ef- 
forts of his companions in arms at that memo- 
rable siege. On the 5th of May, 1799, he 
was appointed to the permanent command of 
Seringapatam. 

From this period, the life of the Duke of 
Wellington has been one contmued series of 
astonishing exertions, and big with important 
events : we shall therefore give a 

CBRONOLOGICAL TABLE OF THE REMARKABLE 
EVENTS OF HIS LIFE. 

1800. Sept. 10.— Defeated Dhoondia Waugh, at 

Conaghull. 
18DL April 08, — Resumes the command at Serine;- 
^ apatam. 

!' ii .■? . 

i: 
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Jufy 17.— Gazetted as Brigadier Geneial in 
India. 

1803. April 29.-^Attained the rank of Maj. Gren. 
Aug. 10. — Storms and takes Amedneghur. 
Sept, 1. — Takes Jalnapoor. 

24. — Battle of Assye. 

Nov. 28. — Battle of Argaum. 

1804. /?'c&ruaTy— Presented with a Vaao <rf Gold, 

Talue 2000 guineas, by the of- 
ficers of his army. 

May 3* — ^Receives the thanks of both 
Houses of Parliament. 

•— — T ^Presented with a sword, value 

1000 guineas, by the Inhabi- 
* tants of Calcutta. 

Sept. l.—£lected a Knight of the Order of 
the Bath. 

1805. Not. ■ . A rrives in England. 

■ '■ ■■ ■ " — ^Appmnted Colonel of the 33d re- 
giment, 

1606. Jan. I. — Takes his seat in the House of 

Commons for St Michael's. 
April 10. — ^Married the Honorable Miss 
Elizabeth P»kenham, daugh- 
ter of Lord Longford. 

1607. flcbruary — ^Appointed Chief Secretary for 

Ireland, under the Duke of 
fiichmond^ 
April 8. — SwQsn in a member of the Pri- 
vy Council. 
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Aug, 18. — ^Lands before Copenhagen. 

— 29. — ^Defeats the Danes atRothschfld. 
Stpi, 6. — ^Appointed one of the Comniis- 

•sioners to arrange the Capitu- 
lation of Copenhagen. 

1806. Fleb, 1. — Receives the thanks of the House 

of Commons. 

1608. JWJir- 90. — Lands with his aimy at Corunna. 
Aug, 17.— Battle of Rolei. 

— 90. — ^Battle of Vimiera. 
Sept, ^Returns to England. 

1809. Jan, 95. — ^Receives the thanks of the House 

of Conmions. 
April 99. — ^Lands at Lisbon. 
May 11. — Defeats Marshal Soolt, and 

takes Oporto. 
-: — 97. — Battle of Talavera. 
Aug, 96. — Created Viscount WeUingtoa of 

Talavera. 
Oct, ^Appointed Captain General of 

the Portuguese forces. 

1810. P arliament vote him an annuity 

of iS9000 per annum. 
Sepi, 97.— Battle of Busaco. 

1811. May 9. — City of Liondon vote the Mar- 

quis of Wellington a sword, 
of the value of 900 guineas. 
Oct, 98. — Created Comte de Vimiera, in 
Portugal 



•■ 
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1812. Jaai. 20.— Takes Cindad Rodrigo. 

Feb. Created Duke of Cindad Rodrigo 

June 21. — Battle of Salamanca. 

J\d}f Created Earl of Wellington. 

Aug. 12. — Enters Madrid. 
Aug. 18. — Created Marquis of "Welling- 
ton. 
Sejit. 4. — Assembles his Army at Arevelo. 

1812. Oct. 2.— Appointed CommandJ4(in Chief 

of all the Spanish forces. 

20. — Raises the Siege of Buigos. 

26. — Crosses the Pisueiga. 

Dec. 3. — ^Receives the thanks of Parlia- 
ment. 

7. — Parliament votQ* the Marquis 

£100,000 to be vested in lands. 

18. — Created a Grandee of Spain of 

the first order. 

1813. Jan. 1. — Appointed Colonel of the Royal 

^orse Guards. 

March 4. — Elected a Knight of the Grarter 
at Carlton House. 

June 21. — Battle of Vittoria. 

July The Spanish Cortes vote Mar- 
quis Wellington, for his servi- 
ces, the estate of Sotode Roma, 
estimated worth £10,000 per 
annum. 

July 5. — Appointed Field Marshal in the 
British Anny. 



•> 
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1913. Splendid ilhuninations in Lon- 
don in honour of Wellington's 
victories. 

7 . — ^Receives the thanks of Parlia- 
ment. 

9 . — ^Receives the thanks of the Com- 
mon Council of London. 

— 20.— Splendid Fete at Vauxhall in 
'•*■' honour of Wellington and his 

army. 
Oct, ' 7. — Crosses the Bidassou. 

— 11. — Enters Bayonne. 

Nov. 1 a— Defeats Soult near St Pe. 
1814. Feb. 23.-^-Slruck by a spent cannon ball, 

in the thigh at Place. 

Defeats Soult at Thoulouse. 

March 24. — Receives the thanks of Parlia* 
ment. 

31. — Enters Paris. 

Repairs to Madrid, where the 

King of Spain creates him 
Captain General of Spain. 

^Returns to Ghent. 

June 23. — Lands at Dover. 

— 28. — His patents of Viscount, Earl, 

Marquis, and Duke, read on 
the same day in the House of 
Lords. 
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1814. June 28.— ^l^ongratulated by the Home of 

Commons on his return ; all 
the Members rose, and enthu- 
siastically cheered him as he 
entered. 
Jvh f Created by the King €^ the 

Netherlfuids, Field Marshal of 
the United Netherlands. 

1815. JuM ia~Battle of Waterloo. 
^E^ters Paris a second time, 

which capitulAes to him. 

— '• The Parliament add £200,000 

to its former grants to the 
Duke, in order that a palace 
might be built for him. 
Created Prin^ ^- Waterloo by 
the King of the Netherlandf. 



ANECDOTE OF WELLINGTON. 

The Duke of Wellington, when last in the 
Netherlands, and travelling without attend- 
ants, in a part of the country where his muUi- 
iudinous tiUes were not well understood, was 
overtaken on the road by a veteran officer, an 
old acquaintance, whoee route lay in the same 
direction with that of hia Gnc9. 
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The Duke having occasion to stop, and as 
the officer would reach a certain town several 
hours before him, he requested that the vder^ 
an would take the trouble of ordering dinner 
for him, at the principal inn. The old officer 
made his bow of assent, and proceeded on his 
mission. 

When he arrived, he walked up to the land- 
lord, and in rather a loud tone said, ' I am de- 
sired to ordei dinner here, and by the way, I 
had better state who for.' — Then calling for 
pen, ink, and paper, he presented the astonish- 
ed and delighted host with a list of his forth- 
coming illustrious guests, 

'What a noble company,' exclaimed the 
host, in extacy. He then began ta tell them 
over. 

One Prince — Three Dukes — One Mar- 
quis — A Marshal General of France — An Eng- 
lish Governor — An English Lord Lieutenant 
— ^The master General of the Ordnance and 
Two English Colonels — Six Field Marshals 
— One Grandee of the Highest Class — A Capt 
General of Spain — ^Twelve Knights and a 
Doctor of Civil Laws ! ! 

'Mon Dieu!' again exclaimed the host — 
* Thirty-two Great Personages !!' 
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M tha provisi(Ai of the town, aU the delica- 
cies of the season, and all the Sflebrated wines 
were immediately put in requisition forthe 
Ulustrioxis company^ in expectancy. 

At last the Duke of Wellington arrived, and 
was ushered into a spacious dining room where 
a cloth was laid ^ith thirty-two plates, &c. 

The person of the Duke was unknown to 
the inn-keeper, who, full of important prepara- 
tions for the thirty-two Great Parsonages, 
thought of nothing else. 

* I ordered dinner here,' said his Grace. 

* Mon Dieu !' responded the inn-keeper, * are 
you <me of the thirty-two Great Personages ?' 
presenting the list at the same^me. 

His Grace glanced his eye over it. * They 
are all her*!' said he, * so send up the dinner 
immediately.' 

The inn-keeper stood agtiast with amaze- 
ment At last finding utterance, he ventured 
to express a hope that his Grace would be pleas- 
ed to take into consideration, that he had, at 
great trouble and expense, provided a most 
sumptaous entertainment for thirty-two Great 
Personages. * The devil take the thirty-twr 
Great Personage^,' exclaimed the Duke, ' ee? 
up the dinner and your hUl.* 
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' Thus I must pay. the penalty^ said he, ' for 
not having invked the old veteran to he of the 
partyJ' 

This anecdote finely illustrates the iiUes of 
the Duke, at £he heginning of the chapter. 



ANECDOTE OF PETER PINpAR. 

When this celebrated satirist was on his 
death-bed, aal very near his end, \\e was vis- 
ited by a friend, who had stuck to him through 
life, and who, being greatly affected at the 
gradual decay of the poet,«inquired if there 
remained any thjog for the hand of friendship 
to perform ? At once the vital spark of life 
seemed to be rekindled; Peter roused him- 
self, and, with peculiar emphasis, exclaimed, 
' Give me youth again.' 



• *• 
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WILLIAM SHAKSPEARE. 



*Each change . of many-coloared life he drew, 
Exhausted worlds, and then imagined new ; 
Existence saw him spurn her bounded reign, 
And panting time toiled after him in vain ; 
His powerful strokes presiding truth impressed, 
And unresisting passion stormed the breast.' 



This immortal, divine, and inspired poet, 
the pride of England and the glory of the Eng- 
lish language, was horn April 23^ 1564, at Strat- 
ford-on-Avon, in Warwickshire, a small town 
ahout 90 mjles distant from London. His fa- 
ther, John Shakspeare, was a considerahle deal- 
er in wool, and was at one time possessed of a 
small patrimonial estate; but from losses in 
trade, or from other misfortunes, his circum- 
stances became much reduced. 

Dr Johnson |ias thus accurately xlrawn the 
character of Shakspeare, as a dramatic writer: 
'Shakspeare is, above all writers, at least 
above all modem writers, the poet of nature ; 
the poet that holds up to his readers a faithful 
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smrar of maiineiB and of life. Bjb characteis 
are not modified by tibe custtxns of particular 
places, unpractised by the rest of the wc^ld ; 
by the peculiarities of studies or professions, 
"which can operate but upon small numbers; 
oc by the accidents of transient fiishions or 
temporary opinions ; they are the genuine pro- 
geny of common humanity, such as the world 
will always supply, and observation will always 
find. Wm persons act and speaJc by the influ- 
ence of those general passions and principles 
by which all minds are agitated, and the whole 

' system of life is continued in motion. In the 
writings- of other poets, a character is too often 
an individual ; in those of Shakspeare, it is com- 
monly a species. 

'It is firom this wide extension of design 
that so much instruction is derived. It is this 
which fills the plays of Shakspeare with prac- 
tical axioms and domestic wisdom. It was said 
of Euripides, that every verse was a precept ; 
and it may be said of Shakspeare, that firom 
his works may be collected a system of civil 
and economical prudence. Yet his real pow- 
er is not shown in the splendour of particular 
passages, but by the progress of his fable, and 

• tte tenor of his dialogue ; and he that tries to 
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recommei^d him by select quotations, will sue* 
ceed like the pedant in Hierocles, who, when 
he offered his house to sale, carried a brick in 
his pocket as a specimen. 

* Upon every other stage the universal agent 
is love, by whose power all good and evil is 
distributed, and every action quickened or re- 
tarded. But love is only one of many pas- 
sions ; and as it has no great influence upon 
the sum of life, it has little operation in the 
dramas of a poet, who caught his ideas from 
the living world, and exhibited only what he 
saw before him. He knew that any other pas- 
sion, as it was regular or exorbitant, was a 
cause of happiness or calamity. 

* Characters thus ample and general were 
not easily discriminated and preserved; yet 
perhaps no poet ever kept his personages more 
distinct from each other. 

* Other dramatists can only gain attention by 
hyperbolical or aggravated characters, by fal^ 
ulcus and unexampled excellence or depravity, 
as the writers of barbarous romances invigo- 
rated the reader by a giant and a dwarf; and 
he that should form his expectations of human 
afSiirs from the play, or from the tale, would 
be equally deceived. ' Shakspeaxe has no he* 
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roes ; his scenes are occupied only by men, 
who act and speak as the reader .tfiinks that 
he should himself have spoken or acted on the 
same occasion: even where the* agency is su- 
pernatural, the dialogue is level with life. Oth- 
er writers disguise the most natural passions 
■nd most frequent incidents ; so that he who 
contemplates them in the book will not know 
them in the world ; Shakspeare approximates 
the remote, and familiarizes the wonderful; 
the event which he represents will not happen, 
but, if it were possible, its effects would prob- 
ably be such as he has assigned ; and it may 
be said, that he has not only shown human na^ 
tore &B it acts in real exigencies, but as it 
would be found in trials to which it cannot be 
exposed. 

' This, therefore, is the praise of Shakspeare, 
that his drama is the mirror of life ; tliat he 
who has mazed his imagination in following 
the phantoms which other writers raise up be- 
fore him, may here be cured of liis delirious 
ecstacies, by reading human sentiments in hu- 
man language ; by scenes from which a her- 
nut may estimate the transactions of tlio world, 
and a confessor predict the progress of the 
pafnons.' 
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aEORGE IV., KING OF ENGLAND. 

Passing by the intermediate genealogies 
of the House of Brunswick through^e course 
of the middle ages, it will only be necessary 
very briefly to show in what way the proximi- 
ty of blood came, which in the early part of 
the last century caused the Brunswick line 
to be called to the throne of these kingdoms. 

Elizabeth, daughter of James L married 
Frederic, Elector Palatine, afterwards ICing of 
Bohemia. By this prince she had a daughter, 
Sophia, married to Emestus, Elector of Han- 
over, and representative of the Houses of 
Brunswick, Hanover, Lunenburgh, Wolfen- 
buttel, Zelle, &,c, whose posterity, by virtue 
of the act of settlement, now fill the throne of 
Great Britain. 

His Majesty was bom August 12, 1762. 
The birth of this prince diffused a genend^jr 
through the nation, and loyal addresses w^ 
voted to their Majesties by both houses idl 
Parliament, by the city of Londoi^the Mi 
Universitiesy and all the other grefl|4MMl 
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corporate in the kingdom. A few days after 
his birth he was created Prince of Wales, by 
letters patent The mode of confexring.^lliis 
dignity is by investiture with a cap, coronet, 
gold verge, and ring, and by issue of letters 
patent under the great seal. In 1765 he was 
elected a knight companion of the Order of 
the Garter, and installed at Windsor, July 25, 
1771. 

The education of the Prince of Wales was 
conducted on a plan perfectly well calculated 
to render him a respectable scholar and an ac- 
complished gentleman, but ill calculated to 
make him a prudent prince. It was so aus- 
tere, perhaps we should not use too harsh a 
word if we were to say repulsive, that the mo- 
ment of his Royal Ilighness's emancipation, 
was that of a prisoner firom confinement. De- 
barred from plefliiures so natural to youth, he 
plunged into all the felicities of society with 
the avidity of one wIao ha/i never tasted of joy. 

Dr Mi»rk^"»i the late Archbishop of Yorkf 
was appointed preceptor to his Eoyal Higjih 
nefls. The sub-preceptor was Jh Cyril Jackir 
■on, who was offered Uje priuMucy of Ireland, 
kitiefiisedit Dr Maiiiwiii and Jagksop con- 
tmned piecepton to the Prince till the yeajr 
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1776, when Dr Kurd and Mr Arnold succeed- 
ed ; both celebrated tutors at Cambridge. 

I( is naturally to be expected that we should 
allude to an incident in his Royal Highness's 
life, but which requires great delicacy in the 
relation, yet itis of so peculiarly romantic a na- 
ture, that we cannot refirain. Before his Royal 
Highness attained his majority, an attachment 
subsisted between him and the lovely but un- 
fortunate Mary Robinson; a woman whose 
beauty, talents and misfortunes must at all 
times interest^ every susceptible mind in her 
favour. This beautiful creature was better 
known at that time by the name of Perdita, 
from the character she performed in the play 
of the Winter's Tale ^ which was commanded 
by their Majesties ; the Prince became capti- 
vated by her charms ; and honoured her with 
every mark of attention that so public a scene 
as the theatre would permit In a few days 
after. Lord Maiden, one of the attendants of 
the Prince of Wales, waited on her by desire 
of his Royal Highness, and delivered a letter, 
full oi gallantry, addressed to Perdita, and 
signed Florizel. This was the first overture 
on the part of the Prince ; and Mrs Robinson 
ingenuously confesses that it was flattering to 
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her vanity to know that the most admired and 
most accomplished Prince in Europe'was de- 
votedly attached to her. No immediate inter- 
view followed, owing, in all probability, to the 
restraint in which his Royal Highness was 
kept ; but almost daily letters wiSre conveyed 
to her through the agency of Lord Maiden. 
Mrs Robinson says, 'Thei^ was a beautiful 
ingenuousness in his language, a warm enthu- 
siastic adoration expressed in every letter, 
which interested and charmed her.' An in- 
terview at length took place between Mrs 
Robinson and her royal lover. She has left 
an account of this interesting meeting, writ- 
ten by her in such glowing language, and with 
such apparent openness to a fiiend, that we 
feel assured such of our readers who have nev- 
er before read It, will thank us for the inser- 
tion : beside, it presents us with a more faith- 
ibl portrait of the manners and accomplish- 
ments of the Prince of Wales at this period 
of his life than is any where else to be met 
with. 

* At length,* says Mrs Robinson, * aft eve- 
ning was fixed for the long dreaded interview. 
Lord Maiden and myself waited the signal for 
cntunng the river in a boat Heaven can wit- 
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ness how many conflicts my agitated heart en- 
dured at this important moment! I admired 
the Prince ; I felt grateful for his affection. 
He was the most engaging of created beings. 
Lord Maiden took my hand, I stepped into the 
boat, and in a few minutes we landed before 
the iron gates of old Kew Palace. The moon 
was now rising : a^d after a few words of the 
most affectionate nature, uttered by the Prince, 
we parted. Many and frequent were the in- 
terviews which afterwards took place at this 
romantic spot. Nothing could be more de- 
lightful or more rational than ou^ midnight 
perambulations. The rank of the prince no 
longer chilled into awe that being who now 
considered him as the lover and the friend* 
The graces of his person, the irresistible sweet- 
ness of his smile, the tenderness of his melo- 
dious yet manly voice, will be remembered by 
me tin every vision of this changing scene 
shall be forgotten. . The Prince sung with ex- 
quisite taste ; and 4he tones of his voice, 
breaking the silence of the night, have often 
appea£|)d to my entranced senses like more 
than mortal melody. Often have I lamented 
the distance which destiny had placed between 
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US : how my soul would have idolized such a 
husband !^ 

Such is the account as given by Mrs Rob- 
inson, — ^but fate decreed that this state of 
earthly paradise was to be of short duration ; 
for she received a letter from the Prince, say- 
ing they — must meet no rnore! — ^It would take 
up too much space for us to follow Mrs Rob- 
inson's narrative; but she blamed. not the 
Prince. She says, < I did then, and ever shall, 
consider his mind as nobly and honourably or- 
ganized ; nor could I teach myself to beHeve 
that a heajt, the seat of so many virtues, could 
possibly become inhuman and unjust.' On her 
death-bed she requested that a lock of her 
hair might be presented to his Royal High- 
ness ; and this mark of her regard iq said to 
have been received on the part of the Prince 
with strong demonstrations of sensibility. 

On August 12, 1783, his Royal Highness 
attained his majority, and that event was cele- 
brated with great joy. An income of £50,000 
a year, exclusive of the revenues of the Duchy 
of Cornwall, which amounted to £13,000 a 
yeax^ was granted by Parliament. 

At the opening of parliament, 11th of No- 
vembery 1783, his Royal Ifighness was intro- 
f2 
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duced into the House of Peers, supported by 
his uncle the Duke of Cumberland, and the 
Dukes of Richmond and Portland ; and took 
the oaths of alle^ance and supremacy, 4nd 
made and subscribed the declaration ; and al- 
so took and subscribed the oath of abjuration. 

In the beginning of the year 1786, the trans- 
action of the friendship between Mrs Fitzher- 
bert and the Prince caused general conversa- 
tion ; and even, so great was the credulity of 
the people, that a report was propagated, and 
even believed by some of them, that the Prince 
was married to that accomplished lady. 

The year 1786 was farther distinguished 
by a circumstance in the history of the illus- 
trious subject of these memoirs. The Prince 
possessed a narrower income than former 
Princes of Wales, and his Royal Highness 
was found at this period to have contracted a 
debt to the amount of between two and three 
hundred thousand pounds. In this situation 
he felt like a man of honour, and with a 
promptitude that di4 honour to his spirit as a 
man, resolved, in justice to his creditors, to im- 
mediately suppress the establishment of Jbis 
household, to abrij^e himself of every super- 
fluous expense, and to set apart a large aonu* 
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al sum, which was rumoured to be to the 
amount of £40,000. Indeed he sold off his 
favourite stud of horses at Newmarket, his 
hunters, and even his coach-horses, to satisfy 
the claims of his creditors. The interior dec- 
orations in Carlton House were also stopped. 

From this period no matter of peculiar mo- 
ment to his Royal Highness transpired till the 
year 1795,when a proposition was made for him 
to marry. This was at first declined on the 
part of the Prince, but the Duke of York hav- 
ing no issue by his Duchess, the Prince of 
Wales was prevailed on by motives of state 
policy, and a desire to relieve himself from a 
load of debt under which he laboured. The 
person fixed upon for his consort was his cous- 
in. Her Serene Highness the Princess Caro- 
line Amelia Elizabeth, second daughter of His 
Serene Highness the Duke of Brunswick, bom 
17th May, 1768. On the evening of the 8th of 
April, 1795, the solemnity of the marriage was 
performed in the Chapel Royal, St James's, by 
the Archbishop of Canterbury. The evening 
concluded with very splendid illuminations, 
ajad other public demonstrations of joy through- 
out London and Westminster. 

Parliament now increased the revenue of his 
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Royal HigbftesB to £125,000, and £50,000 
to th^ Princess. Twenty-eight thousand 
pounds were also voted for the expenses of 
the marriage ; and £26,000 for furnishing 
Carlton House. 

On the 7th of January, 1796, Her Royal 
Highness the Princess of Wales was delivered 
of a Princess at Carlton House. The royal 
infant was christened in the grand audience 
Chamber at Carlton House on the 16th of Feb- 
ruary following. 

We have now to touch upon a point, which, 
from its extreme delicacy, we feel reluctant 
to enter upon. Our readers will immediately 
perceive that we allude to the unhappy sepa- 
ration which took place between the Prince 
and Princess of Wales. Various causes have 
been assigned for this separation : but none by 
whicij'it is satisfactorily accounted for. it is 
totally impossible, in most cases, to explain 
the causes of dislike between man^ and wife. 
Many persons, perhaps, will recollect the fol- 
lowing anecdote, which we think very applica- 
ble. — A Ro|nan Emperor was blamed by his 
friends an4 ministers for neglecting his con- 
sort: she is, said they, the most beautiful and 
accomplished of her sex — then why slight her ? 
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* Look at my shoe,' replied the Eftiperor, * does 
it not fit the foot well, and seem adnjirably 
well-made ? ' To this the courtiers all acqui- 
esced. * Yes,' said the Emperor, * but no one 
knows where it pinches but myself P 

The dangerous illness of the late King de- 
priving him of the power of governing, his 
Royal Highness was appointed Regent of the 
United Kingdom ; and continued to that impor- 
tant trust till it pleased the Almighty to call 
his Royal Father from all his earthly troubles ; 
and on January 29, 1820, his Royal Highness 
succeeded to the throne of Great Britain ; was 
proclaimed next day, and crowned with great 
splendour on July 19, 1821. 

No King ever evinced a greater desire of 
increasing the glory and prosperity of his 
country than his present Majesty. Let but 
an impartial person view the improvements, 
alone, that are now making in London, under 
his direction and patronage — Let him remem- 
ber the gift of his royal father's matchless li- 
brary to the nation ; and aJ^o his own collec- 
tion of coins and medals, (which, we are in- 
form'ed, will be followed by his Cabinet of Ar- 
mour ;) — his continued patronage of the Fine 
Arts ; his anxious wish to patronize the endeav- 
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ours of the most humble of his subjects ; — his 
never ceasing encouragement of trade ; — and 
he cBlmot but say, that George the Fourth 
is one of the most enlightened and irvly Eng- 
lish Monarchs that ever swayed the British 
sceptre. 



ANECDOTE. 

In the year 1794, a French emigrant went 
into a jeweller's shop for the purpose of buy- 
ing a sword % he saw one which pleased him, 
but his means were not equal to the purchase ; 
he offered all the money he had, and a ring 
which he wore, in payment for the remainder ; 
the man hesitated, and the unfortunate stran- 
ger endeavoured to strengthen his request by 
stating the motive which induced it — ^he was 
going to join the standard of Eafl Moira- 
They were interrupted by the entrance of a 
third person, who, hearing the conversation, 
called the jeweller aside, and directed him to 
let the foreigner have the sword, and he 
would reimburse him. He then left the £hop, 
when the foreigner learned that for this act of 
kindness he was indebted to George IVth^ 
Prince of Wales. 
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JACOB HAYS. 



He is a man, take him for all in all. 

We shall not look upon his like again. — Shakg. 

Ladies and gentlemen, allow me to introduce to your ac>- 
qnaintance, Baron ^abem, a person who has a very taking 
way with him. — Tejn and Jerry, 



Perhaps there is no species of composition 
so generally interesting and truly delightful 
as minute and indiscriminate biography ; and 
it is pleasant to perceive how this taste is 
gradually increasing. The time is apparently 
not far distant when every man will be found 
bu6y writing the life of his neighbour, and ex- 
pect to have his own written in return, in- 
terspeM^ with original anecdotes, extracts 
from epistolary correspondence, the exax^t 
hours at which he was in the habit of going to 
bed at night and getting up in the morning, 
and other miscellaneous and useful informa- 
tion carefully selected and judiciously arran- 
ged. In Europe there exists an absolute bio- 
graphical mania, and they are manufacturing 
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lives of poets, painters, play-acters, peers, 
pugilists, pick-pockets, horse jockeys and their 
horses, together with a great many people 
that are scarcely known to have existed at all. 
And the fashion now is not only to shadow 
forth the grand and striking outlines of a great 
man's character, and hold to view those quali- 
ties which elevated him above his species, but 
to go into the minutiae of his private life, and 
note down all the trivial expressions and eve- 
ry-day occurrences in which, of course, he 
merely spoke and acted like any ordinary man. 
This not only affords employment for the exer- 
cise of the small curiosity and meddling pro- 
pensities of his officious biographer, but is al- 
so highly gratifying to the general reader, in- 
asmuch as it elevates him mightily in his own 
opinion to see it put ijfD. record that great men 
eat, drank, slept, walked, and sometimes talked 
just as he does. In giving the biography of 
the high constable of New York city, I shall 
by all means avoid descending to undignified 
particulars; though I deem it important to 
state, before proceeding farther, that there is 
not the slightest foundation for the report 
afloat that Mr Hays has left off eating buck- 
wheat cakes in a morning, in consequence of 
their lying too heavy on his stomach. 
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Where the subject of the present mepoir 
was bom, can be but of little consequence ; 
who were his father and mother, of still less, 
and how he was bred and educated, of none 
at all. I shall therefore pass over this divi- 
sion of his existence in eloquent silence, and 
come at once to the period when he attained 
the acme of constabulatory power and dignity 
by being created high constable of New York 
and its suburbs ; and it may be remarked, in 
passing, that' the honourable the corporation, 
during their long and unsatisfactory career, 
never made an appointment more creditable to 
themselves, more beneficial to the city, more 
honourable to the country at large, more im- 
posing in the eye of foreign nations, more 
disagrejeable to all rogues, nor more gratifying 
to honest men, than ttpt of the gentleman 
whom we are biographizing, to the high of- 
fice he now holds. His acuteness and vigi- 
lance have become proverbial, and there is 
not a misdeed committed by any member of 
this community, but he is speedily admonish- 
ed fi'om all sides that he will ' have old Hays 
[as he is aflfectionately and familiarly termed] 
after him.' Indeed, it is supposed by many 
tiiat he is gifted with supernatural attributes. 
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knd can see things that are hid from mo 
ken; or how, it is contended, is it poss: 
that he should, as he does, 

* Bring forth the secret'st man of blood ? ' 

That he can discover ' undivulged crime' — 1 
when a store has been robbed, he, with 
stop or hesitation, can march directly ta 
house where the goods are concealed, 
say, * these are they ' — or, when a gentlemi 
pocket has been picked, that, from a crow< 
unsavoury miscreants he can, with unen 
judgment, lay his hand upon one and excl 
* you "re wanted ! ' — or how is it that he is g 
ed with that strange principle of ubiqi 
that makes him ' here, and there, and eve 
where' at the same moment? No mai 
how, so long as the public reap the bene 
and well may that public apostrophize hin 
the words of the poet: 

' Long may he live ! our city's pride ! 

Where Iitm the rogue, but flies before him ! 
With tmsty^iBbstick by his side, 

And staff of office waving o'er him.' 

But it is principally as a literary man t 
we would speak of Mr Hays. True, his p 
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try is ' unwritten,' as is also his prose ; and he 
has invariably expressed a decided contempt 
for philosophy, music, rhetoric, the belles lettreSy 
&e fine aits, and in fact all species of compo- 
sition excepting bailiflPs warrants and bills of 
indictment — but what of that ? The constitu- 
tion of his mind is, even unknown to Mmself, 
decidedly poetical And here I may be al- 
lowed to availmyself of another peculiarity of 
modem biography, namely, that of describing 
a man by what he is not. Mr Hays has not 
the graphic power or antiquarian lore of Sir 
Walter Scott — nor the glittering imagery or 
voluptuous tenderness of Moore — nor the del- 
icacy and polish of Rogers — ^nor the spirit of 
Campbell — nor the sentimentalism of Miss 
Landon — ^nor the depth and purity of thought 
and intimate acquaintance with nature of Bry- 
ant — nor the brilliant style and plajrful humor 
<tf Halleck — no, he is more in the petit larceny 
manner of Crabbe, with a slight touch of By- 
ronic power and gloom. He is familiarly ac- 
quainted with all- those interesting scenes of 
vice and poverty so fondly dwelt upon by that 
reverend chronicler of little villany; and if 
ever he can be prevailed upon to publish, 
there will doubtless be found a remarkable 
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similarity in their works. His height is about 
five feet seven inches, but who makes his 
clothes we have as yet been unable to ascer- 
tain. His countenance is strongly marked, 
and forcibly brings to mind the lines of Byron 
when describing his Corsair: 

There was a laughing dqvil in his sneer 
That raised emotions both of hate and fear ; 
And where his glance of ' apprehension' fell, 
Hope withering fled, and mercy sighed, farewell ! 

Yet with all his great qualities, it is to be 
doubted whether he is much to be envied. 
His situation certainly has its disadvantages. 
Pure and blameless as his life is, his society 
is not courted — ^no man boasts of his friend- 
ship, and few indeed like even to own him for 
an intimate acquaintance. Wherever he goes, 
his slightest action is watched and criticised ; 
and if he happen carelessly to lay his hand 
upon a gentleman's shoulder and whisper 
something in his ear, even that man, as if 
there were ccMitamination in his touch, is sel- 
dom or never seen afterwards in decent so- 
ciety. Such things cannot fail to prey upon 
his feelings. But when did ever greatness 
exist without some penalty attached to it ? 
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The first time that ever Haye was pointed 
out to me was one smnmer afternoon, when 
acting in his official capacity in the city-hall . 
The room was crowded in every part, and as 
he entered with a luckless wretch in his gripe, 
a low suppressed murmur ran through the hall, 
as if some superior being had alighted in the 
midst of them. He placed the prisoner at the 
bar — a poor coatless individual, with scarcely 
any edging and no roof to his hat — to stand 
his trial, for bigamy, and then, in a loud, au- 
thoritative tone, called out for * silence,' and 
there was silence. Again he spoke — *hats 
off there !' and the multitude became uncover- 
ed ; after which he took his handkerchief out 
of his left-hand coat pocket, wiped his face, 
put it back again, looked sternly around, and 
then sat down. The scene was awful and 
impressive ; but the odour was disagreeable 
in consequence of the heat acting upon the 
large quantity of animal matter congregated 
together. My olfactory organs were always 
lamentably acute: I was obliged to retire, 
and from that time to this, I have seen noth- 
ing, though I have heard much of the subject 
of this brief and imperfect, but, I trust, honest 
and impartial memoir. 
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Health and happiness be with thee, thou 
prince of constables — ^thou guardian of inno- 
cence — ^thou terror of evil-doers and little 
boys ! May thy years be many and thy sor- 
rows few — ^may thy life be ^Vke a long and 
cloudless summer's day, and may thy salary 
be increased! And when at last the sununons 
comes from which there is no escaping — whfen 
the warrant arrives upon which no bail can 
be put in^ — when thou thyself, that hast * want- 
ed' many, art in torn * wanted, and inirtt go,' 

<,naj*Biihon fall 
Into the grare as softfy as the leaves 
Of the sweet rMes on an autumn ere, 
Beneath the small sighs of the western wind, 
Drop to the earth ! ' 



-> 
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QUEEN CAROLINE. 

Her late Majesty, Caroline Amelia Eliza- 
beth, Queen of England, and Consort of his 
present Majesty King George IV. was bom 
on the 17th of May, 17(58. She was a de- 
scendant of the illustrious House of Brunswick, 
which, in the reign of James, became connect- 
ed with the royal family of England. Her 
father, Ferdinand, espoused, January l()th, 
1764, the Princess Augusta, eldest sister of 
the late King George III. Of this marriage 
Caroline was the offspring. In 1780, her fa- 
ther succeeded to the dukedom ; and, in 1787, 
was placed at the head of a Prussian army. 
The Duke of Brvnswick on various subsequent 
occasions, gave eminent proofs of great milita^ 
ry talents. At the battle of Auerstadt^ after 
the most strenuous and heroic exeitUms, ho 
received a wound by a cannon-ball in his fore- 
head, through which he was deprived of sight 
and sense. 

The Princesses of Bruniwick received their 
education almost entirely under the inspectioa 
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of their mother, the Duchess. The 
court was the seat of hospitality, th 
military officers, the asylum of u 
foreigners. The Princesses were < 
duced into society, and had oppoi 
observing the variety of national m: 
characters. These circumstancet 
more easy and familiar mode of bo 
ment than was consistent with tl 
ty and etiquette usually prevailing 
The Princess Caroline was of a ga 
ly temper; pride certainly was not 
faults. 

For the English, * the good and 1 
lish,' as she was accustomed to s 
she manifested a peculiar partial: 
months after the French Revoluti< 
a personal interview with her < 
Duke of York ; from that period 
allianco appears to have been in < 
tion. In such a measure the Duchci 
wick, of course, took a lively interei 

The marriage of the heir-appa: 
British empire was considered as : 
high national importanoe. 

Negotiations between his prese 
ftndthe Princew were accordingly 
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to ; and Caroline, accompanied by her mother 
and a numerous retinue, departed fir-uiToruns- 
wick, her native city, ami<^~t iae acclamations 
and regrets of the people, for the Palace of St 
James. Great preparations had been made 
for her reception with a magnificence suited 
to the British name and character, and on the 
8th of April the marriage was celebrated be- 
tween George, Prince of Wales, and Caroline 
of Brunswick, to the apparent satisfaction of 
the royal family, the court, and the nation. 

She died August 7th, 1821. Her remains 
were privately removed from Brandcnburgh 
House in a hearse decorated with ten escutch- 
eons, drawn by eight horses, and preceded by 
the Knights-marshal's men on horseback with 
black staves, and followed by the carriages of 
her late Majesty, conveying her chamberlain, 
the ladies of the bed-chamber and otliers of 
her establishment. The whole was escorted 
by a squadron of Horse-guards, to Harwicli, 
and there the body was embarked on board 
the Glasgow frigate, to be conveyed to Hruns- 
wick, where the remains of the unfortunate 
Queen sleep in peace the * sleep of death!' 
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This illuHtrious iriend of liberty was boi 
in Anvorgae,m tliayeiLrlZSyiBnil Ls Hceeeai 
ed from one of tiin inuBt onricnt famUui[t>j 
that province. He made his lint i^peBJuiu 
in the world when the principlos of libeil 
began to ie understood, and, in spite of tl 
monnrclticikl and even ajbitrary govemmei 
of jprance, a spirit nf free inquiry had petvi 
ded that coilntry. At tliis time the cfllebn 
ted Dr Fraoklia resided at PoriB, in ^tialit 
of agent for the Americana, and 8olicited.|| 
aid of the Fieni^li court in favor of theM^ 
ed colonists. Yriiin|r La Fayette felt oU fill 
ardour in the cause of freedom, wliich lias W 
deserted faim in hia maturer years. He wai 
ed not for the tnrdy operations of the gvren 
Dient, but being muster of an independent fo 
tune, he fitted out a vessel nthis owneigieDBi 
in which he shipped a quantity of orma an 
ammuuition ; and having escaped the vigikuc 
of the Eng'lisb cruisers, be landed safely i 
America. He served, at first, in tke America 
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pnny, as a mc^ia volunteer ; but on the aTTivaJ 
■f Rnchmbeaii, with the Freiio& troops and 
lujtiliiijies, lie was proniotcd to the cwiiiiiaiid 
-)f B volunteer corps, nnd by hie activity and 
Krdour, coatributed oesentinlly to tlie succcbh 
if tbe Ajnerican revohition. He gained the 
nsodahip of Waithingtoi), nnd belmved in bo 
~ ' •fptionablfr a manner, auto 

icilistettle eBlecin of the natives in genfl- 
When tlic indoimnilence of the UniMd 
l^tstes was rccogniseii, ho returned to France 
Ip-ith llie rank of &e1d-nmreltiU, and witli hii 
teart full of those noble Bontinicnts, which 
I ndlant ritrugglo for Ainerican freeflom 
irt fcnve MtunUly inspired. The name of 
E Fftyettq resounded in every quarter) i^ 
e trumpeted forth, tgii his picture 
ilhe eyC'in every direclion. When the ' 
li generul were coiivohod, he titis nomi- 
t nated, without opposition, u deputy to that 
[' bod^i IVom tlie nlAlcaae of Auvergne, and he 
took hU seat nniidst the plaudita of.the jiublic. 
When t)ie BtntcE general were ntlerwardB 
imerged into tlie National Assembly, lie pnv 
pOMd, on the 1 1th of July, 1781), the fumoiiB 
I declaration of the righta of man ; Eind on this 
a, he asserted, that under the oppreHsion 
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of despotism, insurrection was the mo6' 
cred of all duties ; words which were aftem 
frequently quoted to his prejudice. But t 
expressions were not originally his own, 
ing been previously uttered by Count d* 
traigues, an intriguer, who subsequently 
tinguished himself in favor of ancient inc 
tions. The influence of I^a Fayette 
boundless at this period, and procured hii 
ascendency and a degree of power eel 
possessed by a private citizen. The n 
ures of the court indicating a dispositic 
dissolve the Assembly by force of arms, 
to quell the spirit of the people of Pari 
military execution, Messrs. Lally-ToUc 
and Mounier carried a decree, by which 
public debt of France was guaranteed bj 
honor and integrity of the French nation, 
addition to this decree, La Fayette prop 
a resolution, which was adopted, that the 
ministers of the king, as well as all 
and military agents, should be held reE 
sible for every attempt against the r: 
of the nation, and tlie decrees of the Aa 
bly. During this discussion, which was 
longed through tlie whole night. La Fa] 
was chosen president in the room of M. 
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ftanC'de-Pompignan, the archbishop of Vien- 
ne, whose advanced age rendered him incapa- 
ble of the fatigues of that office. On the 15th 
of July he was appointed, by the commune of 
Paris, commandant of the Parisian militia, 
which was afterwards distinguished by the 
name of the National Guard. The young 
general accepted this appointment with grat- 
itude and respect, and, drawing his sword, 
he swore to sacrifice his life for the preser- 
vation of that liberty, the defence of which 
was confided to his care. On the 5th of Oc- 
tober following a new insurrection broke out ; 
thft French guards took the lead in it, and 
summoned him to conduct tlicm to Versailles, 
in order to inflict vengeance on the Body 
Guards, for an insult oflfered by them to the 
three-coloured flag and the national cockade. 
In vain did La Fayette endeavour to divert 
them from their resolution : he harangued the 
multitude several times without any effect, but 
at last declared that he must be authorized by 
the representatives of the commune before he 
could venture to proceed on such a business. 
Being sanctioned, and even ordered by tliat 
body to comply, he set out for Versailles, at 
the head of the national guards, and ordered 
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them to take possession of all the posts. 

it was a late hour, he tried to take some 

pose, after having assured the king and qi 

that perfect tranquillity was restored. He 

awaked, however, at six o'clock in the mon 

with the intelligence that the palace had I 

forced by a banditti, and that several of 

body guards had been put to death by 

mob. M. La Fayette put himself at the 1 

of the grenadiers, and cleared the palaci 

these intruders; having, besides, saved 

lives of fifteen of the royal guards that 

been marked out for destruction. The B 

and Queen then yielded to the general 

which invited them to repair to Paxis, 

from that hour the royal authority becan 

perfect nullity. After these tumults. La I 

ette had a very warm conference with 

Duke of Orleans, and signified to him, thai 

name was the pretext and signal for the 

quent commotions that took place ; he e 

advised that nobleman to quit the king( 

for a time, and having invested him with 

apparent mission, the duke repaired to E 

land. At the grand federation in the Cha] 

de-Mars, on the 14th of July, 1790,La'Fay< 

reached the summit of his glory ; and was. 
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that day, appointed generalissimo of all the 
national guards of France. At this crisis the 
eyes of ail Europe were fixed upon him ; all 
the military bodies, both regulars and volun- 
teers, looked to him as their leader ; and he 
was, in fact, the master of the kingdom, with a 
boundless influence. He succeeded in calm- 
ing the bursts of popular efiervescence, which 
were numerous and firequent at that period. 
Though his military avocations did not allow 
him to indulge much in political discussions, 
yet he attended on the most important ques- 
tions in the National Assembly ; he gave his 
vote in favor of the institution of trial by jury, 
and the civil and political rights of people of 
colour, but not for the immediate abolition of 
slavery in the West-India colonies. On the 
question of the right of making peace or war, 
he agreed with Mirabeau, (whose life he saved 
during the discussion of this prerogative), that 
the initiative should be lefl with the king, in 
which he was opposed by Bamave, who also 
disagreed with him respecting thd government 
of the colonies. In the spring of 1791, Louis 
XVI. wished to repair to St Cloud, bw* 
the jacobins having spread a report that 
was going to quit the kingdom, the naftio 
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guard refused to let him pass, contrary to the 

orders of their general, whom they had hith 

erto obeyed with a degree of zeal bordering 

on enthusiasm. La Fayette on this occasion 

threw up his commission in disgust, but he re 

Bumed it, on their testifying their repentance 

and renewing their protestations of attachmen 

to him. On the flight of the king, in June 

1791, many persons accused him of having 

secretly connived at the escape of Louis ; but 

the truth is, that though he entertained bus- 

picions about the king's intentions, he kne^ 

nothing positive on the subject. He was stil 

in bed when the news began to be circulatec 

in Paris, and on its being announced to him 

he mounted his horse, and repaired to the may 

or of Paris. When he appeared in the street 

he was saluted with intermingled cries o1 

*La Fayette forever!' and *Down with Lj 

Fayette ! ' groups began to form, and to deman 

his head ; Rewbell, a new deputy, attacks 

him in the Assembly, but on that occasioi 

Barnave supported him with zeal and energy 

and essentially contributed to save his life 

The measures, that he adopted to arrest th< 

king at Varennes, served to revive his pop 

ularity, but he now became the object of thi 
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deadly hatred of the royalist party. He was 
equally detested by the jacobins for his be* 
hayiour to the Duke of Orleans, and his ar* 
resting the insurgents of Nanci, who came to 
Paris with a view to excite the populace to 
tumult and insurrection. Marat, the furious 
leader of the Cordeliers, continually assailed 
him; and the 'traitor La Fayette,' was his 
continual theme, as well as that of his zeal* 
oos partizans. In this cry the republican par* 
ty united with the jacobins, and an insurrec* 
tion broke out, which La Fayette endeavour- 
ed to quell, and a few shots were fired with- 
out his orders. A revolutionist, named Four* 
nier, discharged a pistol at him ; the ruffian 
was arrested, but La Fayette had the weak- 
ness to let him go unpunished. The national 
guards were enraged at this injury offered to 
their chie^ and determined to annihilate the 
jacobins, and batter down with cannon the 
hall in which they met ; but La Fayette again 
interfered. When the Constitution of 1791 
was accepted by the nation, he resigned his 
coQunand, on the plea, that having derived it 
from the revolution, it should cease with its 
cause. The municipality of Paris, in order 
to testify their respect for him on this occa- 
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sion, caused a golden medal to be 8t|iick 
honour of him, and presented him irith 1 
bust of Washington. He had already sac 
ficed the greater part of his fortune in t 
cause of the revolurion, btit he continued 
reject the offers frequently made to him 
the city of Paris to indemnify him for his loss 
When the wte broke out in 1792, he was 8 
pointed to command the army of the cent 
that covered the frontiers, in the vicinity 
the Ardennes. He did not signalize hims< 
in this command by any military enterprii 
confining his operations to a few marches a 
movements, of no importance ; his vangui 
was twice routed at Phillipeville and Ma 

If beuge. What excited most attention, was 

n order of the day, addressed by him to the ; 

ii my under his command, relative to the ind 

nity offered to the king by Petion, and t 
populace of Paris, in wiuch he stigmatized t 

■I jacobins as the authors of these outrages a 

y ■* tumults. He procured addresses to the A 

sembly from the different corps under his co: 
mand, demanding punishment for the insi 
offered to the King and Constitution. P( 
ceiving that these remonstrances produc 
no effect, he quitted the army, and appear 
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at the bar of the Assembly, to renew his 
complaiDts. The Assembly referred the mat- 
ter to a coimnittee, which produced no result. 
He was, however, received with every de- 
monstration of affection by the national 
guards ; a deputation of grenadiers from all 
the battalions waited on him with professions 
of fidehty from his former canopanions in 
arms ; they planted before his house an enor- 
mous tree of liberty, decorated with three 
coloured ribbons, and requested him to put 
himself at their head, and destroy the jacobin 
Club, in which every disorder was fomented, 
and took its birth. He declined to execute 
this energetic measure, on the plea that the 
majority of the Assembly was attached to the 
Constitution, and that therefore there were no 
serious grounds for alarm or apprehension. 
The event proved the futility of this plea ; but 
notwithstanding this real or affected indiffer- 
ence, he proposed to the king to repair to the 
army, as a place of security against the dag- 
gers of regicides and agitators. To this 
measure of safety, however, the imbecility of 
Louis, and the prejudices of the queen, oppos- 
ed an insuperable bar. A motion for his im- 
peachment was then made in the Legislative 
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Assembly, which was rejected by two-thm 
of the votes ; but Qven the discussion on tb 
subject was the signal for the revolution ' 
the 10th of August When that convulsic 
broke out, he seemed still willing to face tl 
ftorm ; he ordered the arrest of the commi 
sioners who were coming to deprive him 
his command ; and addressed a proclamatic 
to the troops, in which he desired them i 
choose between Petion and the king. Tl 
army declared in his favor ; but the soldiei 
on the following morning, were surprised 
hearing that, placing little reliance on the 
declarations of fidelity, he had fled in comp 
ny with a few officers. When his flight wi 
known, the republican Chabot set a pri< 
> upon his head ; he was declared an emigrai 

-' and the commune of Paris ordered the goldc 

i medal, struck in honour of him, to be brok( 

i by the hands of the common hangman. Scare 

S ly had he passed the frontiers, when he wi 

arrested at Luxemburg, where the emigrant 
who considered him as the principal auth 
of the revolution, were not sparing of the 
insults. The Duke of Saxe-Teschen annou 
ced to him that he was intended for the sea 
fdd. He was then delivered over to the Kii 
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of Prussia, who ordered him to he conducted 
to Wesel, and afterwards to Magdehurg, where 
he remained a year in a dungeon. When 
this monarch made peace with France in 1795, 
he transferred his prisoner to the Austrians, 
who removed him to Olmutz, where he wem 
treated with still more severity, and was at- 
tacked hy a lingering malady. His physicians 
demanded some mitigation of his rigorous 
confinement : and it was on that occasion that 
Doctor Bollman, and a youth of the name of 
Huger, whose father had heen well treated 
by La Fayette in America, formed a plan for 
bis escape while he was taking the air ; but 
be was retaken at a distance of eight leagues 
from Olmutz, and more strictly confined than 
before. His complaint grew worse ; he was 
left without relief, without linen, and without 
light At the close of 1796, his amiable con- 
«ort and his daughter obtained permission to 
share his confinement, and by their affec- 
tionate conduct they paid the highest com- 
pliment to his domestic virtues, as a husband 
and a father. At last, the events of the war 
procured his enlargement ; Bonaparte, pur- 
suing his successes against Austria in 1797, 
compelled the emperor to release him. La 
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Fayette did not immediately return to France 
upon his deliverance, but took up his abode at 
Hamburg, till the overthrow of the Directoiy, 
and the establishment of the consular gov- 
ernment Napoleon offered him a seat in the 
Senate, but he declined it, and retired to a 
small estate which had escaped confiscation, 
where he abstained entirely from politics. He 
did not re-appear on the political theatre tlH- 
March the 2()th, 1815, "wtien he was elected 
to the Chamber of Representatives by the 
department of the Seine and Mame ; obtain- 
ed fifty votes for the presidentship of that 
Assembly, and was nominated vice president 
After the battle of Waterloo, when it was 
believed that Napoleon was disposed to as- 
sume the dictatorship. La Fayette prevailed 
on the Chamber to declare its sittings perma- 
nent, and he insisted strongly on the abdi- 
cation of the emperor. The latter measure 
was undoubtedly an impolitic act Under the 
circumstances of the case. Napoleon alone 
was capable of maJdng head against the inva- 
ders. To dethrone him, was to neutralize the 
military force of the French empire, and thus 
leave France at the mercy of foreigners. On 
the second restoration of the Bourbons, the 
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lis retired again into private life. In 
, however, he came forward as candidate 
ic department of the Seine and Mame. 
X)yalistsand the ministry exerted all their 
ind strength against him, and he failed ; 
e was elected by the department of La 
be. Since that period he has held a seat 
e Chamber, and, as might be expected, 
teen an ardent defender of the libertj 
icountiy. 
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WALTER SCOTT, 

Sir Walter Scott was born on the Iddi 
of August, 1771 ; and is the eldest son of Wal- 
ter Scott, Esq. writer to the Signet in Edin- 
burgh. His mother was the daughter of Da- 
vid Rutherford, Esq. who was a very able and 
popular practitioner of the same profession. 
His mother was author of several poems, pos^ 
sessing some merit, and was intimate with 
Bums, Blacklock, and Allan Ramsay. Her 
poetry, if it did not gain a wreath for herself, 
certainly had a considerable share in procur- 
ing one for her son, by eliciting and cherish- 
ing the germ of poetry which existed in his 
bosom. This lady died in 1789, equally es- 
teemed and respected for her talents, her ac- 
complishments, and her virtues. 

There are some verses extant (certainly 
none of the very best that ever were penned)^ 
written by a Walter Scott, Esq. an ancestor 
of the subject of this memoir, eulogizing the 
ancestry of the family. It is no wonder, then, 
that wi^ th«0e examples before him, young 
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Walter should 'have discovered an early pro^. 
penshy to poetry, and to which his having 
been bom lame, and consequently incapacita- 
ted from the general amusements of youth, 
probably conduced in no small degree. Dr. 
Adam of the High School of Edinburgh, was 
his first tutor; and the celebrated Professor 
Stewart, at the university of that city, complet- 
ed his education. 

After Mr Scott had served a clerkship to a 
writer of the Signet, he "^as, on the 11th of 
July, 1792, regularly called to the bar; and 
through the interest of the Buccleugh family, 
to whom he was related, after being appoint- 
ed Deputy Sheriff of Selkirkshire, obtained 
the situation of one of the principal Clerks of 
the Session in Scotland, in March, 180G. In 
1798 he married Miss Carpenter, by whom he 
has a family of four children. 

The late Mr Pitt intended to confer on Mr 
Scott the valuable appointment of Clerk of the 
Sessions ; but his death by dissolving the then 
administration before the warrant had passed 
the Seals, annulled all that had been done, as 
well as all that had been intended. But, for- 
tunately for Mr Scott, the new administration 
consisted of such men as the late Mr Fox, 
b2 
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Sheridan, and the present Lord Brskine, Eail 
Grey, and the Marquis of Lansdown, and many 
others attached to literature and philosophy, 
and in a manner that did them infinite honour, 
they voluntarily presented their poetical oppo- 
nent with the place which had heen intended 
for him. 
Mr Scott's genius, like that of many of his cel- 
ehrated and eminently talented cotemporaries, 
was not precocious. He did not, in his boy- 
hood, discover any peculiar trait of natural abil- 
ity ; and probably had it not been for his moth- 
er's attachment to poetry, which drove him to 
literature and the muses, it is more than prob- 
able that the advocacy of legal causes at the 
Scottish bar would have been the sunmiit of 
Mr Scott's ambition. 

The first productions of Mr Scott were ' The 
Chace,' and * William and Mary,' ballads from 
the German, but published without his name. 
* Goetz of Berlenchingen,' a tragedy of con- 
siderable power, appeared in 1799, translated 
from the German of Goethe, by W. Scott, 
Esq. ; and at nearly the same period he con- 
tributed tlie two romantic and interesting bal- 
lads, called * The Roe of St John,' and Glen- 
finless,' to Lewis's Tales of Wonder. This 
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work had Ae JK>nour of being indebted for 
some of its sweetest pieces, to the talents of 
the late Dr Leyden. 

* The minstrelsy of the Scottish Border' ap- 
peared in 1802, and was the first proof Mr 
Scott gave of his having acquired sufficient 
confidence to present a work of considerable 
consequence to the notice of the world. He 
was not disappointed ; it was read with univer- 
sal interest, and received unanimous approba- 
tion. The publication of many of the pieces 
thus redeemed from the oblivious stream of 
Lethe, displayed a greater love for antiquity 
than the beauties of poetry ; as several are 
rough and inharmonious ; yet all possess a pe- 
culiar charm, arising from their associations, 
and from their accurate elucidation of a most 
interesting portion of Scottish border history. 

The studies of Mr Scott at this period were 
entirely antiquarian. He lived and breathed 
only among the knights, the heroes, the monks 
and robbers of olden time ; the feats of chival- 
ry, and the rough heroism of northern warfare 
and border feuds, were tlie scenes on which 
his soul delighted to dwell. He drank deeply 
of the stream of history as it darkly flowed 
over the middle ages, and his spirit seemed 
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for a time to be imbued with the mjrsteries, 
the superstitions, and the romantic valour 
which characterized the then chieftains of the 
north countne4 

* Sir Tristram ' appeared in 1804, as one of 
the first remembrances of the ancient minBtrels 
by our author, resulting firom the prosecution 
of those studies. 

In 1805 appeared ' The Lay of the Last 
Minstrel,' one of Mr Scott's most splendid, 
rich and original poems ; and certainly one of 
the first and most successfiil attempts made 
by modem bards to revive the old English 
character and style of poetry, and decorate it 
with the refined beauties of the present state 
of our language. The manners, the pursuits, 
the vices and the virtues of the ancient chiv- 
alry of Scotland, are admirably delineated ; the 
characters and the description of the scenery 
are richly and vividly presented to the view. 

« Marmion, a Tale of Flodden Field,' which 
was first published in 1808, waa the next fa- 
voured production of Mr Scott's, — a work of 
intense interest, blending most successfUly 
the old ballad style with the beauties of mod- 
em poetry. 

^ Ths Lady of the Lake,' which first appear- 
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ed in 1810, is esteemed the best, as well as 
the most popular, of our favourite author's 
works. Its characters are the most productive 
sources of delight to all readers of works of 
imagination, knights, nuns, and nobles ; mon- 
archs, monks, maniacs, and minstrels ; hardy 
and desperate rebels, warlike and courageous 
soldiers, with ladies charming in beauty, and 
chieftains shining in chivalry. Its descriptions 
are also of the most fascinating nature. 

* The Vision of Don Roderick ' appeared in 
1811, and was intended by its author to com- 
memorate the achievements of the Duke of 
Wellington and the British army in Spain. 
This work is considered a complete failure. 

< Rokeby ' was published in 1812. It com- 
prises, in an eminent degree, all the beauties 
and all the defects of Mr Scott's muse. 

In 1814, * The Lord of the Isles ' appeared, 
but failed to excite equal interest with its pre- 
decessors. This is the last grand original po- 
em of the Northern Bard. 

In addition to the works already mentioned. 
Sir Walter has published * Waterloo ;' * Bor- 
der Antiquities of England and Scotland;' 
and has edited the Works of John Dryden ; 
Lord Somers' Collection of Tracts ; Sir Ralph 
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Sadler's State Papers ; Poetical Works of 
Anne Seward; the Works of Jonathan Swift, 
and the Edinh urgh Annual Register. It is said 
that Sir Walter has heen along time employed 
in a History of Scotland ; which is a work ' de- 
voutly to be wished ;' and which from the very 
great sources of infomiation he exclusively 
possesses, we feel satisfied vill be a valuable 
work. 

It stiU remains a matter of great doubt, 
whether or no Sir Walter is the author of 
* The Scotch JVbvels.'' We think they are not 
the production of one person ; tkey muflt cer- 
tainly be manufactured by a company of lit- 
erati ; but let that be as it may, the autlior or 
authors ought not to pervert historical fads 
in the manner that has been so glaringly done 
in some of the late productions^ particularly in 
Peveril of the Peak. The mania for reading 
these works is now nearly subsided^ — How- 
ever, the parties have no cause for grumbling 
— tliey have proved a famouitf speculation. 

Sir Walter Scott is the first person who re- 
ceived the honor of kniglitliood fi*om his pres- 
ent Majesty, on his ascending the throne : — 
it was liigldy honorable to both parties. 

Sir Walter inherited from his father and 
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mother a very considerable property. The dif- 
ferent offices he holds are very lucrative ; mnd 
the various suma which are known to have 
been given for his works, are beyond all prece- 
dent. A very large portion of his propertjiie 
has expended on his estates in Roxhnrgshire, 
where he resides. He is ond of the principal 
landed proprietanin tliat part of the country, 
and enjoys the blessings jof a rural life, to 
which his disposition is evidently inclined. 
He rises early, and though he is lame, he fre- 
quently, both in walking and riding, tires out 
his stoutest guests; in fact, as a pedestrian 
or equestrian, there are few equal to him. 
Near his mansion are many scenes dear alike 
to the antiquary, the patriot, and the jwet : — 
these he is particularly delighted in contem- 
plating. In general society he is rather re- 
served in his manners. 

In politioal opinion, although he has vigo- 
rously aappcfrted the present administration, 
. and is undoubtedly a very loyal subject and 
magistrate, he is known to be wannly attach- 
ed to the Stuarts. 

As a man. Sir Walter is known to be pru- 
dent without being avaricious, and generous 
without being prodigal. Many circumstances 
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of his life are recorded in the hearts of his 
friends, exemplifjdng the noblest and purest 
benevolence ; and he is always solicitous that 
the honey-dew of his charity should fall in si- 
lence on its object, and not be ostentatiously 
blazoned by the trump of fame. Posterity 
only will know its full extent, and that his gen- 
erous actions deserve as noble a monument as 
his literary compositions. 



ANECDOTE. 

Gambling was invented by the Lydians, 
when under the pressure of a great famine. 
To divert themselves from dwelling on their 
sufferings, they contrived dice, balls, tables, 
&c. It is added, that, to bear their calamity 
the better, they used to play a whole day with- 
out intermission, that they might not feel the 
effects of the want of food. The invention 
intended as a remedy for hunger is now a veiy 
common cause of that evil. 
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BENJAMIN FRANKLIN, 

A cEiiEBRATED philosopher and statesman, 
was bom in Boston, January 17, 1706. At the 
age of eight years he was put to the Boston 
grammar school, and from the aptness which 
he displayed, his father conceived the idea of 
educating him for the church, but wanting the 
means, he took him home at the age of ten, 
to assist him in his business. At the age of 
twelve he was put an apprentice to his elder 
brother, J. Franklin, who then published the 
Boston Gazette. This paper was the second 
which appeared in America. 

It was, however, the paper called the * Cou- 
rant^ afterwards emitted by his brother, which 
became so famous for the efiusions of his 
brother Benjamin. Young Franklin early 
evinced an uncommon taste for reading, and 
an attachment to books. His writingB brought 
him into notice, and gave him encouragement 
to continue his literary labours. — ^When only 
seventeen years of age, he left his native town 
and went to Philadelphia, an entire stranger, 
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without letters, and with but a slender pro- 
vision of money. He made his entrance on 
Sunday morning, and sauntered through the 
streets in search for lodgings, his pockets stuf- 
fed with shirts and stockings, and a large roll 
of bread under each arm, and eating a third. 
* Who would have dreamed,' exclaimed Bris- 
Bot de Warville in his panegyric, * that this 
miserable wanderer would become one of the 
legislators of America ; the ornament of the 
new world ; the pride of modem philosophy ; 
and an ambassador to one of the richest, most 
powerful, and enlightened nations of the uni- 
verse ? ' His active mind and habits of indus- 
try soon procured for him employment as a 
compositor in one of the two printing estab- 
lishments in Philadelphia at that time. Sir 
William Keith, the governor, having been in- 
formed that Franklin was a young man of 
promising talents, invited him to come to his 
house, and treated him in the most friendly 
manner. He advised him to enter into busi- 
ness for himself, and assured him of his assist- 
ance. At his request he went to London to 
complete his knowledge of the business, and 
to purchase a set of types. On his arrival 
there he found himself deceived, and was left 
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to find subsistence by his own exertions. Un- 
dismayed by misfortune and disappointment, 
he obtained employment as a journeyman 
printer, and by living economically, he saved 
a greater part of his wages. 

After a residence of eighteen months in 
London, he returned to Philadelphia, in Octo- 
ber, 1726, as a clerk to Mr Denham, a mer- 
chant On the death of his friend in the fol- 
lowing year, he engaged with Mr Keimer, as 
foreman in his printing office. 

It was not long before a disagreement took 
place with Keimer, whom he left, and enter- 
ed into partnership with Mr Meredith ; but in 
1729, he dissolved the connexion with him, 
He then purchased of Keimer a paper, and by 
the assistance of friends, was enabled to con- 
duct it in such a manner as attracted much 
attention. In 1730, he married a Miss Read. 
In 1731, he carried into eflTect the plan of form- 
ing a library, which afterwards became the 
foundation of that noble institution the pres- 
ent Library Company of Philadelphia. In 
3732, he began to publish *Poor Richard's 
Almanac.' The wise sayings of Poor Rich- 
ard have been repeated, and copied, and print- 
ed in many works. They have idso been trans- 
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lated into m&ny forei^ languages. As a 
treatase of public and private economy it was 
considered one of the best extant His paper 
he published nearly on the same plan, enrich- 
ing it with ethical discourses, and carefully 
excluding from it ' all libelling and personal 
abuse.' 

At the age of twenty-seven he acquired the 
French, Italian, and Spanish languages, so as 
to read them with considerable fluency. 

In 1736, he was appointed clerk of the Gen- 
eral Assembly of Pennsylvania, and in the fol- 
lowing year postmaster of Philadelphia. 

In 1736, he put into successful operation 
the American Philosophical Society,' and may 
also be considered as the founder of the uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania. By his influence and 
zeal he procured a grant from the legblature 
for the establislunent and endowment of the 
Pennsylvania hospital. — And, indeed, such 
were his patriotic and philanthropic exertions, 
in contributing to the ornament and benefit of 
Philadelphia, that liis name may be cherished 
as its second founder. In 1747, he was cho- 
sen a member of the assembly, and continued 
in this station ten years. Here he exerted 
all his influence in opposing the proprietary 
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claims. Among the writers upon politics, and 
the persons who have acted an important 
part in the revolution of their country, Dr 
Franklin has been highly esteemed, and con- 
spicuously distinguished. At this period he 
began his electrical experiments, which were 
only the commencement of a more brilliant 
and successful career. His great discovery 
was the identity of the electric fluid and light- 
mil^ His splendid experiments were justly 
aifiliired and venerated in all parts of Europe, 
and in a short time they filled the world with 
his fame. In 1754, he was appointed one of 
the conmiissioners, who attended the congress 
at Albany, to devise the best means of de- 
fending the country against the French. He 
drew up a plan which was afterwards adopt- 
ed by congress. 

In 1757, he was sent to England as agent 
for Pennsylvania, and while there, was ap- 
pointed agent of Massachusetts, Maryland, 
and Georgia. During his residence abroad, 
he formed connexions with persons of rank 
and influence. It was now he began to re- 
ceive the reward of his philosophical merit. 
He was elected with especial honours, a mem- 
ber of the Royal Society, and was honoura< 
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with the degree of doctor of laws by the uni- 
versities of St Andrew's, Edinburgh and Ox- 
ford, and his correspondence was sought by 
the most eminent philosophers of Europe. 

In 1762^ he returned home, and received 
thanks for his services. 

In 1764, he wajs again sent to London as 
an agent for the province, to procure a change 
of the proprietary government 

In 1766, he was examined at the bar of t|^ 
house of commons, respecting the repeal of 
the stamp act ; his conduct on this occasion 
was firm and manly. During the following 
year he visited Holland, Germany, and France, 
and became acquainted with most of the lite- 
rary characters of Europe. 

In 1775, he returned to America, and the 
day after his arrival, he was elected a member 
of congress. In this body he laboured with 
the utmost zeal, to bring about the ever me- 
morable declaration of independence, to which 
he afterwards affixed his name, on the 4th Ju- 
ly, 1776. Towards the latter end of July, he 
was chosen president of the convention which 
met in Philadelphia, to form a new constitu- 
tion for Pennsylvania. In October following, 
he w«s sent to France to assist in negotU- 
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tion in connexion with Mr Arthur Lee, and 
Silas Deane. He had much influence in form- 
ing the treaty of alliance and commerce with 
that nation, February 6, 1776. 

In conjunction with Mr Adams, Mr Jay, 
and Mr Laurens, he signed the provisional 
articles of peace, November 30, 1782, and the 
definitive treaty, September 30, 1783. 

In 1785, at his request to retire, congress 
appointed Mr Jefferson to succeed him as am- 
bassador at the court of France. In the in- 
terval he negociated and signed two treaties 
of amity and commerce, one with Sweden, 
and the other with Prussia. During his resi- 
dence in France, he was the idol of the lite- 
rary and political circles of Paris, while his 
genius and talents were held in the highest 
estimation. On his arrival in this country, he 
was received with universal applause ; and 
the citizens, in order to express their appro- 
bation of his invaluable services abroad, imme- 
diately appointed him president of the supreme 
executive council. 

In 1787, he was a delegate to the grand 
convention, which fi-amed the constitution of 
the United States. 

In 1788, he retired wholly from public lifl* 
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in consequence of the complication of diseas- 
es which for a number of years had laid waste 
his strength, and now entirely prevented him 
from attending to business. For the last 
twelve months, he was confined almost entire- 
ly to his bed. On approaching the confines of 
another world, he reasoned like a philosopher, 
and often expressed a gratefiil sense of the 
many blessings received from the Supreme 
Being, who had raised him firom his humble 
origin to such consideration among men. 

On the 17th April, 1790, in the eighty-fourth 
year of his age, he departed this life in the city 
of Philadelphia. Almost to the last moment 
his mental faculties remained unimpaired, and 
with a pious resignation he conunended his 
spirit to the will of Heaven. After his death 
the posthumous honours conferred on bis me- 
mory and services, were but little short of en- 
thusiastic 

Congress ordered a general mourning for 
him in America for the space of one month. Ob- 
sequies were solemnized in Paris, and funeral 
panegyrics delivered by order of its munici- 
pality. The national assembly of France de- 
treed a mourning of three days, and addrtm* 

ed a let^r of condoleDce to the Amei 
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congress, in which they style him the Nestor 
of America. 

His works, philosophical, political, and lit- 
erary, have heen published in England, France, 
and America. 



THE IRISH HEDGE-SCHOOLMASTER. 

* Come here, Tom Fogarty, you little brat— 
So you We been playing in the ditches, 
And tore your doowny taste of breeches ! 

I hope you have your leswm pat. 
S double E—what spells S double E 1 
Do n't be star-gazing so, mind what I say ; 
S double Ey you little stupid fool — 
Upon my conscience you disgrace my school. 
S double E, you ass ! What do I do 
When I raise up my eyes to look at you 1 
You 'U say if now, or else the Deyil 's in 't.' 

* Why, Sir, you squint V 
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MACREADY. 

The following incident displays Mr Mac- 
ready's courage and humanity, in so pleas- 
ing a point of view, that we are confident our 
readers will be gratified by its recital : — ^When 
Mr Macready was performing at the Birming- 
ham Theatre, in August 1823, he had left the 
house after the Tragedy of Handety in which 
he had delineated, with his accustomed abili- 
ty, the philosophic Prince, and was proceed- 
ing on foot to his lodgings, when he approach- 
ed a small cottage in flames, surrounded by 
a concourse of people, eager to look on, but 
loath to assist : a cry of distress was heard 
firom within : he instantly threw off" his coat 
and waistcoat, and with the greatest agility 
sprung into the parlour window, firom whence 
he soon issued with an infant in his grasp, 
and was received by the speechless mother 
in an agony no words can describe. The hat, 
coat, and waistcoat of the adventurous hero 
were gone, and he darted through the crowd 
as he wa% towards his lodgings ; no one coiild 
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tell the name of him who had so gallantly ven- 
tured his life ; and a pecuniary reward of con- 
siderable amount was offered to the unknown 
by a committee of gentlemen. A circum- 
stance occurred which brought him forward 
against himself: a poor fellow was apprehen- 
ded selling a handsome coat, in the sleeve of 
which was written Mr Macready's name : he 
was sent for by the police magistrates, and 
identified the coat stolen from him at the fire. 
The papers now lauded his modesty more 
than his intrepidity, and the thunders of ap- 
plause that greeted him on his re-appearance 
at the Theatre must have been the most grate- 
ful tribute to a feeling heart Mr Macready's 
goodness did not stop here: his benefit took 
place shortly after, and it was a complete 
hvmper. He received in an anonymous let- 
ter a bank note for ten pounds, as a tribute to 
his humanity and courage in rescuing the 
Cottager's child from the flames. Mr Mac- 
ready instantly called upon the unfortunate 
couple, who had lost their dH in the flamei^ 
and presented them with that sum^ saying, he 
had been only the instrument in the hand of 
God in procuring it for them. 
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EDMUND KEAN. 

There are few actors, perhaps not any, who 
have been so long accustomed to the stage as 
this gentleman; few who have eicpeiienced 
more of its vicissitudes than he has. From 
his infancy he has, in truth, been devoted to 
the theatre. Mr Eean is the son of Aaron 
Kean, whom some describe as a builder, and 
others as a tailor, and of a daughter of Geoige 
Saville Carey. He was bom in November, 
1787, in Castle-street, Leicester-square. No 
sooner was he able to walk, than he was 
placed at Drury-Lane theatre, to act in the 
subordinate parts of pantomime ; and to quali- 
fy him for this purpose, he was committed to 
a celebrated posture-master, who soon gave 
to his frame an unnatural flexibility. When 
the infant Eean was only two years old he 
was brought forward as Cupid, in ' Cymon.' As 
might have been 3xpected, from the several 
operations which he had undergone, his health 
was injured, and his limbs were so fiightfol- 
ly distorted that he was chosen to fill the 
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cliaracter of a Devil in a Christmas Panto- 
mime. By the kindness, however, of some of 
the actors, surgical assistance was procured 
for him. His limbs were supported by irons, 
and by the time he attained his fifth year he 
began to outgrow his bodily defects. He 
continued at the theatre till he was seven 
years old, when a ludicrous accident, which 
happened while he was performing one of the 
^ black spirits and white,' in Macbeth, occa- 
sioned him to be dismissed from the theatre. 
He was then sent to school in Orange Court, 
but he soon grew tired of tasks, and in- 
treated his mother to send him to sea. As 
she was averse from complying with his 
scheme, he stole away, and entered himself 
as cabin boy on board of a ship which was 
bound to Madeira. With the ship he soon 
grew more disgusted than he had been with 
the school, and accordingly he set his wits to 
work to contrive the means of escaping. Ta- 
king advantage of a cold, he feigned lame- 
ness and utter deafness, and he enacted his 
part with such skill and perseverance as to 
obtain belief; in consequence of which, after 
having been two months in the hospital, he 
was sent home. On his return homoi hr 
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mother was absent in the country, no one 
knew where, and he was without money oi 
friends. At length he found out the resi^ 
dcnce of his uncle, and there he met Miss 
Tidswell, who thenceforth treated him with 
almost maternal kindness, and let slip no op- 
portunity of contributing to his welfare. 

At one period, afler his return to LondoB, 
he formed one of Saunders' company, and 
seemed to have no ambition beyond that of 
acting tlie droll in a booth. It was the ap* 
plauso which he gained at Sadler's WeUii^ 
by the reciting of Rolla's address to the Pem- 
vians, which first inspired him with the wish 
and the hope of becoming a regular actor, and 
from that time he diligently applied himseli 
to dramatic studies. Miss Tidswell encour- 
aged him, and gave him a letter .to the mana- 
ger of a small theatre in Yorksliirc. At thai 
theatre he acted Hamlet, Cato, and Lord Has- 
tings, with much applause, when he was onlji 
in his thirteenth year. He was still more 
fortunate at Windsor, where he excited the 
admiration of royalty, by his recitation o; 
Satan's Address to the San, and the first soli- 
loquy of Richard III., and gained the more 
beneficial patronage of Dr Dnuy, who, it is 
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^ ~«ui, sent him to Eton school fnr three yean. ^H 
During those three yesrs be is deditred to ^H 
^ hsve made an astonishing progress in hia ^^ 
^ otalBical studiea. 

"gt." tfben ho was sixteen he rnturned to ths 

9p|pge, under hia old name of Corey, snd for 

^^*»veral ycara cnthireii all the hardahipa to 

^^•hich an itinerant actor is exposed. He 

played, among other places, at Birminghain, 

Sheerness, Seven OaJta, Swansea, Waterford, 

■ Weymoulh, and Exeter. At length ho visit- 

[*«d Quernsoy, but tliere tie was treated with 

I ' Mfc^ tmost CDDtiimol}', and criticiaed, in one of 

' Ae island journBls, with a malignity and 

Stupidity which-have rarely been equnllfid. 

I Kean resented tliis with a manly spirit, and 

the conaeqnence was, that he was driven troin 

the stage and plunged into tlie utmost dia- 

tress, lie waa, however, Uberally relieved hjr 

Governor Doyle, and enabled to letum to 

England. 

He had long been desirous of obtaining aa ^h 

engagement at one of the metropolitan then* '4HH 

tres, and ills wish waa at last gratitied. Dt ^^M 

Drury reuonimended liim to the Drury-Lane ^^M 

» comnBKee, and Mr Arnold was sent down to ^^H 

t" ' ester, where Eetm. woa thon acting, to ^^H 
I 
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formajud^ent of his merits. Mr Arnold's 
opinion was so fiivourable that he immediate- 
ly engaged him, for three years, at a consid- 
erable salary. Eean made his first appear- 
ance before a London audience on the d6th 
of January, 1814, in the character of Shylock, 
and his success was complete. His next 
character was Richard III., and so enthusias- 
tically was he aj^lauded, that the managing 
committee cancelled his articles, and entered 
into an engagement for five years, at a great 
advance of salary^ Since that time he hni 
continued to be a popular favourite, and ii 
now confessedly at the head of our living aet- 
ors. Some three or four years since, he vmt- 
ed America, but he seems to have been by 
no means satisfied with the people of this 
countiy. In private life he is much esteem- 
ed by a large circle of fiiends, and although 
he has been accused of monopolizing chan&- 
ten, and dictating to managers and authoiii 
yet he continues to be idolized by a nume- 
rous party, and seems likely to run a long and 
brilliant career. 
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JOHN ADAMS, 

Sbcond president of the United States, and 
a political writer of considerable reputation, 
was descended from one of the most respecta- 
ble families who founded the colony of Mas- 
sachusetts, and was bom at Braintree, Octo- 
ber 19, 1735. 

At an early age he was distinguished for 
his scholarship, and graduated at Harvard col- 
lege. He then entered on the study of the 
law, and in a ftw years rose to distinguished 
eminence in his profession. 

His first publication was ' An Essay on Ca- 
non and Feudal Law,' a work of considerable 
merit, learning and research. He afterwards 
employed his pen in the cause of his country, 
which had no little influence in exciting the 
spirit of the revolution, and in diflhsing a gen- 
eral acquaintance of the principles of civil lib- 
erty among his fellow citizens tbiougfaout all 
the colonies. 

Such was his high standing for stem integ- 
ri^^and abilities as a statesman and a lawyer. 
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that he was unanimously chosen a member of 
the first congress, which met at Philadelphia 
in 1774, and re-elected in the following year. 

In that august assembly of sages, philoso- 
phers, and statesmen, whose deliberations 
will never cease to reflect their efi^gence on 
the nations of the world, he uniformly stood 
in the first rank, and bore a distinguished and 
conspicuous part in all the discussions of that 
eventfiil period, which finally ended in a sep- 
aration of the colonies firom Great Britain. 

He was one of the first to perceive that a 
cordial reconciliation with Great Britain was 
impossible : and was therefore one of the moat 
conspicuous members who w^re appointed to 
draft the ever memorable Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, which, after considerable discus- 
sion, was passed, July 4th, 1776, declaiing 
these United States firee, sovereign, and in- 
dependent. 

In the next year, Mr Adams was appointed 
joint commissioner with Franklin and Lee, to 
proceed to the court of Versailles, to nego- 
ciate a treaty of alliance and commerce. 

In 1779, he returned home, and was elected 
a member of the convention which met to 
firame a constitution for his native state. Is 
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this assemblage of talents and wisdom, his la- 
bours as a statesman were pre-eminent ; and 
. the constitution indebted for many of her most 
, excellent provisions. 

In 1780, he was commissioned by congress 
to proceed to Europe, to conciliate the favour 
and obtain assistance from the powers on the 
Continent, in our arduous straggle for indepen- 
dence. By his superior address he {»K)Cured 
Irom the Dutch the necessary sums for carry- 
ing on the war, as weU as concluded a treaty 
of commerce with the republic of the United 
Netherlands. He afterwards went to Paris, 
wid assisted in concluding the general peace. 
Mr Adams was next appointed the first 
minister to the court of Great Britain. Dur- 
ing his stay in Europe, he published his cele- 
l)rated Defence of the Constitutions of the Uni- 
ted States, in which he advocates, as the prin- 
^eiples of a free government, equal representa- 
tion, of which number, or property, or both, 
should be a rule ; a total separation of the ex- 
ecutive from the legislative power, and of the 
judicial from both ; and a balance in the leg- 
islature by three independent, equal branches. 
* If there is one certain trath,' says he, * to be 
collected from the history of all ages, it is this ; 
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that the people's rights and liberdes, and the 
democratical miztuie in a constitiition, can 
never be preserved without a strong execu- 
tive ; or without separating the executive pow- 
er firom the legislative.' 

Mr Adams, after having twice filled the 
office of Vice President of the United States, 
was, in the year 1796, called by the almost 
unanimous suffirage of his fellow citizens, to 
fill the presidential chair, which had been va- 
cated by the resignation of Washington. 

This office he filled with his usual abilitf 
until the expiration of the term for which be 
was elected, when, like his great predecessor, 
he retired from office, after having faithfhUy 
served his country, and contributed to her hap- 
piness and prosperity, to spend the 
of his days as a private citizen. 
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JOHN QUINCY ADAMS, 

Sixth president of the United States, waa 
bom at Braintree, Massachusetts, July 11, 
1767. At the age of eleven years, he accom- 
panied his father to Europe, and before he had 
attained the age of thirteen, acquired most of 
her principal languages, and resided in most 
of her celebrated capitals. 

In 1785, at his own request, he was permit- 
ted by his father to return home, and finish his 
education in his own country. In two years 
afterwards, he graduated at Harvard college, 
and conunenced the study of the law in the 
office of the late chief justice Parsons. 

In 17^, he was admitted to practice in the 
courts of Massachusetts, and fixed his resi- 
dence in Boston. 

In 1791, he published a series of papers in 
the Boston Centinel, under the signature of 
Publicola, containing remarks upon the first 
part of Paine's Rights of Man, which excited 
much public notice in this country as well as 
in Europe. 
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In 1793 — 4, he published various political 
essays which did honour to his talents^ and 
drew upon him the notice of president Wash- 
ington, who afterwards selected him for the 
important post of minister resident to the Ne- 
therlands. 

From this period, until 1801, he was suc- 
cessively employed as a public minister in 
Holland, England and Prussia. And during 
his residence in the latter country, he conclu- 
ded a treaty of commerce with that power, 
to the entire satisfaction of our cabinet. 

In 1801, he returned to the United States, 
and next year was elected a member of the 
senate of Massachusetts, and in 1803, of the 
United States. He passed, altogether, six 
years in these two bodies, and engaged inde- 
fatigably and prominently, in the important 
questions which occupied their atten^n. 

It was during this perplexing period of pub- 
lic affairs, that he nobly sacrificed the inte- 
rest of party to that of his country, by which 
he has more firmly interwovpn his name in 
the annals of his country. 

In consequence of his appointment of fipst 
Boylston professor of rhetoric and oratory in the 
university of Cambridge, he resigned his seat 
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in the senate of the Uaited States in the year 
1808. 

He had no sooner completed a most brilliant 
course of lectures on rhetoric and oratory, in 
that renowned institution, wh^n he received, 
unsolicited, from president Madison, the ap- 
pointment of minister plenipotentiary to the 
court of Russia. 

In 1813, Mr Gallatin and Mr Bayard arriv- 
ed at St Petersburg, empowered to negociate, 
jointly with Mr Adams, a treaty of peace with 
Great Britain, under the mediation of Russia^ 
The Brisish government declined the media- 
tion, but proposed a direct negotiation, whic^i 
finally took place at Ghent, in 1814, with Mi^ 
Adams as its head on the American side. 

This event is too recent and important, to 
make it necessary to say any thing further in 
praise of ihe abilities and talents of Mr Adams 
as a diplomatist and statesman* 

At the termination of this successful mis- 
sion, Mr Adams repaired to London, and there 
concluded, joiatly with Mr Clay and Mr Gal- 
latin, a tommercial convention. Our govern- 
ment having appointed him, immediately after 
the ratification of the peace of Ghent envoy 
extraordinary and minister plenipotentiary to 
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the British court, he remained in London in 
that capacity, until the summer of 1817, when 
he was called home by president Monroe, to 
fill the office of secretary of state. 

To give even an outline of his labours, and 
of the business which has been done since he 
has entered upon the duties of this high and 
responsible office, would swell this article to 
an immoderate size ; we shall therefore con- 
tent ourselves by briefly enumerating a few 
leading facts only. Under his instructions, a 
commercial convention was negociated with 
Great Britain in 1818. 

In 1819, he signed the Florida treaty with 
Don Luis De Onis, which gave to us not only 
the Floridas, and an indemnity of five millions 
of dollars for our merchants, but the first ac- 
knowledged boundary from the rocky moun- 
tains to the Pacific, ^ 

In 1822, he signed with the ambassador of 
France, a convention of commerce and naviga- 
tion, which was unanimously ratified by the 
senate. 

To great talent, Mr Adams unites unceasing 
industry and perseverance, and an uncommon 
facility in the execution of business. He is an 
excellent classical scholar, and an erudite ju-^ 
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list ; and speaks and writes several foreign Ian- 
^ages. He has all the penetration and shrewd- 
ness necessary to constitute an able diplomat- 
filt, united with a capacity to perceive, and the 
•eloquence to enforce, whatever will conduce 
to the welfare and interests of his country. 



ANECDOTE. 

Great Mind. — ^The following joke, says 
the London Law Magazine, was played off on 
an eminent legal writer, who is known to leave 
the task of Index-maldng to his pupils. ^ C.,' 
said a gentleman to him one morning, in the 
Bail Court, ' I have jost been a good deal puz- 
zled by the index to your Reports. I saw in 
the Index " Great mind, see Best, J." I turned 
to " Best, J." and found " Best, J. see Prevari- 
cation." I turned to " Prevarication," and found 
at last what I was seeking fbr« " The bail hav- 
ing been guilty of Prevarication, Best, J. said 
he had a great mind to commit him." ' 
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THE MOTHER, 

AT THE TOMB OF HER INFANTS. 

Oh rest, lovely babes ! in your cold mansicm lie^ 
And heed not the tears that are shed ; 
Though the torrent of sorrow can never be dry, 
For a mother weeps over your bed. 

Oh rest, my loves, for the wild flower springs, 
And o'er you the Zephyr is sweeping, 
And the ^dllow bends low and the nightingale sings, 
For she feels not a mother is weeping. 

Oh rest, lovely babes I yet I would that my team 
From your cold, deathfol slumbers could wake you : 
Once more in my arms to enfold you, my deaia^ 
Ere Grod to fUs bosom should take you. 

Yet still rest, my loves, rest in your mansion of day, 
For though here we are destined to sever ; 
Yet oh ! in a brighter, a happier day, 
I shall meet and embrace you forever. 
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WASHINGTON IRVING. 

Thii gentleman was bom in the state of 
New York, about the year 1782. It is to be 
regretted that Mr Irving's brilliant talent 
should have been so long concealed, and that 
our transatlantic brethren should not have fos- 
tered and appreciated his very eminent lit- 
erary acquirements. When ' Knickerbocker'a 
History of New York ' first made its appear- 
ance, its merits were rather generally over- 
looked, whether firom the locality of the sub- 
ject or the want of due judgment in its rea- 
ders, it is difficult to determine; but the 
* Sketch Book ' was no sooner published, than 
^if to reward its author for previous neglect, 
the public became with one accord univer- 
8aUy desirous of better acquaintance, and the 
interest so generally excited by this gentle- 
man's fictitious name, ' Greoffrey Crayon,' must 
have been as gratifying to his feelings as it 
was complimentary to his talents. High as 
Mr Irving's literary character stood in public 
estimation prior to his giving to the wocld 
^JBncebndge HaU^ or the ttuxaowns^^ Xaa i^- 
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putation, as an elegant and pleasing writer 
is increased by this latter production, which 
is intended to give a picture of old English 
feelings and manners, and he has been very 
successful in this attempt. No one better 
describes the old popular customs of England, 
the May-day sports, and the Christmas rev- 
elries : his characters are uniformly well drawn, 
and display excellent feeling, and very con- 
siderable humour. One of our periodical wri- 
ters has justly denominated him the ' Grold- 
smith of the Age,' and we know not any au- 
thor that he so much resembles ; for, although 
Mr Irving is no imitator, his style and lan- 
guage forcibly remind us of that easy flow so 
peculiar to the • Citizen of the World : ' his 
manner is as original in itself as his works are 
interesting and heart-appealing. 

It was this gentleman who first drew ElU^ 
lish attention to American literary talent, and 
who won fix>m the most unwilling the palm of 
its earliest success. Antecedent to Mr Ir- 
ving, no American had written any book strict- 
ly worthy of republication in this country ; 
but, since the appearance of these works, the 
public attention has been considerably turned 
to the budding literature of America, which it 
ia acknowledged \>e^aia \ic^ ^j^vqk.^ 
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We understand it is the intention of Mr Ir- 
ving to visit Grenosny very shortly, where no 
doubt he will collect many interesting sub- 
jects for future productions. England will 
experience a loss in such a writer, who has 
passed two profitable years with us : by pro- 
JUabU we wish to be understood as applying 
to the great improvement this gentleman has 
made of his talent in so short a time. His 
love for his native country calls him away, but 
he quits England with a pathetic farewell! 
declaring that if, as he is accused, he views it 
with a partial eye, he shall never forget that 
it is his * father land.' On this subject Mr 
Irving expresses himself in the following 
touching manner in his * Bracebridge Hall : ' 

' We ask nothinor from abroad that we can- 
not reciprocate. But with respect to Eng- 
liod, we have a warm feeling of the heart, 
Che glow of consanguinity that still lingers in 
cor blood. Interest apart, past differences 
forgotten, we extend the hand of old relation- 
ship. We merely ask, do not estrange us 
from you, do not destroy the ancient tie of 
blood, do not let scoffers and slanderers drive 
a kindred nation firom your side. We would 
fain be friends, do not compel us to be ene- 
mies.' 
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PATRICK HENRY, ' 

A DISTINGUISHED patriot and statesmaiiy 
was bom at the seat of his ancestors, Hano- 
ver county, Virginia, May 29, 1736. After 
making some proficiency in mathematics and 
the languages, he was placed with a country 
merchant, and at the age of eighteen com- 
menced business on his own account. 

His genius, however, like Shakspeare's, moul- 
ded for a nobler and more exalted sphere of 
action, and destined to guide the councils of 
a great republic, abandoned the drudgery of 
the counter, and at the age a£ four-andrtwen- 
ty, commenced the study of the law. 

In a very short time, he was qualified, and 
commenced the practice of his profession. It 
was not, however, till the year 17G3, that his 
genius burst her fetters and brought into ac- 
tion for the first time, the powers of his elo- 
quence, for which he afterwards became cele- 
brated. 

In 1764, a year memorable for the origina- 
tion of that great question, which led finally 
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to the independence of the United States, it 
is asserted, on the authority of president Jef- 
ferson, that ' he gave the first impulse to the 
ball of the revolution.' 

In the following year, 1765, he introduced 
his celebrated resolutions against the scheme 
of taxing America, which passed the house of 
burgesses in May following. 

* They formed,* says Mr Qenry, * the first 
opposition to the stamp act, and the scheme 
of taxing America by the British Parliament. 
All the colonies, either through fear, or want 
of opportunity to form an opposition, or from 
influence of some kind or oliicr, had remain- 
ed silent. I had boon for the first time elect- 
ed a burgess, a few days before ; was young, 
inexperienced, unacquainted with the forms 
of the house, and the members that composed 
it Finding the men of weight averse to op- 
position, and the conunencement of the tax at 
hand, and that no person was likely to step 
forth, I determined to venture, and alone, un- 
advised, and unassisted, on a blank leaf of an 
old law book, wrote tlie within (resolutions.) 
Upon offering them to the house, violent de- 
bates ensued. Many threats were uttered, 
and inuch abuse cast on me, by the party for 
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submission. After a long and wann contest, 
the resolutions passed by a small majority, 
perhaps of one or two only. The alarm spread 
throughout America with astonishing quick- 
ness, and the ministeral party were over- 
whelmed. 

' The great point of resistance to British 
taxation was universally established in the 
colonies. This brought on the war which 
finally separated the two countries, and gave 
independence to ours.' 

From this period he became the idol of the 
people of Virginia ; nor was his name con- 
fined to hifl native state. His light and heat 
were seen and felt throughout the continent ; 
and he was every where regarded as the cham- 
pion of colonial liberty. The impulse thus 
given by Virginia, was caught by the other 
colonies. His resolutions were every where 
adopted, with progressive variations. 

The spirit of resistance became bolder and 
bolder, until the whole continent was in a 
flame ; and by the first of November, when 
the stamp act was, according to its provisons, 
to have taken effect, its execution had become 
utterly impracticable. 

The house of burgesses of Virginia, which 
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had led the opposition to the stamp act, kept 
their high ground during the whole of the con^ 
test, and he continued a member of the pub- 
lic councils till the close of the revolution : 
and there could be no want of boldness in 
any body, of which he was a member. 

The elements of his character were most 
happily mingled for the great struggle which 
was now coming on. His views were not less 
steady than they were bold. His vision pier- 
ced deeply into futurity ; and long before a 
whisper of independence had been heard in 
this land, he had looked through the whole of 
the approching contest, and saw with the eye 
and the rapture of a prophet, his country seat- 
ed aloft among the nations of the earth. 

In 1774, he was elected one of the deputies 
firom Virginia to the first congress which met 
at the Carpenters' Hall, in the city of Phila- 
delphia, on the 4th of September following. 
The most eminent men of tiie various colonies 
were now, for the first time, brought together. 
The meeting was awfully solemn. The ob- 
ject which had called them together was of 
incalculable magnitude.— The liberties of no 
less than three millions of people, with all of 
their poetexity, were staked on the wisdMi 
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and energy of their councils. No wonder, 
then, at the long and deep silence which is 
said to have followed upon their organization ; 
at the anxiety with which the members looked 
around upon each other ; and the reluctance 
which every individual felt to open a busi- 
ness so fearBilly momentous. In the midst 
of this death-like silence, and just when it was 
beginning to become painftdly embarrassing, 
Mr Henry arose slowly, as if borne down by 
the weight of the subject. After a most im- 
pressive exordium, he launched, gradually, 
into a recital of the colonial wrongs. Rising, 
as he advanced, with the grandeur of his sub- 
ject, and glowing at length with all the majes- 
ty and expectation of the occasion, his speech 
seemed more than mortal man. 

Even those who had heard him in all his 
gloijg in the house of burgesses of Virginia, 
were astonished at the manner in which his 
talents seemed to swell and expand tiiem- 
selves, to fill the vaster theatre' in which he was 
now placed. At length he closed his eloquent 
harangue, and sat down amidst murmurs of 
astonishment and applause ; and as he had 
been before proclaimed the greatest orator 6f 
Virginia, he was now on eveiy hand admit- 
ted to be the first orator of America. 
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In Octoliei. he r«?tnmed hnmc. nnH f»n»«: 
elected iu Mansli. 1775. u mnnihor of tho ron 
vention whicb asBembled for a fior onrl timo a1 
fiiciunond. to consult the volfarr of the coin 
nv. in this bodr. in his usnal stvlo nf rlo- 
qaence, be ur^d the necesaitr of omboHyin^, 
aiming', and disciplining the xniiitin : mid not- 
witbBtanding bis resolutions wore opprMvoi). 
ax>d resisled br the influence of somo of th<» 
ablest men and patriots of the oomonlion, ho 
urged them the more, and oxclnimoil, Mhorr* 
is no longer any room for hopo. If wo ^inh 
to be free — ^if we mean to prosono inviolnio 
those inestimable privilo|rossi for^hiob wo bav« 
been BO long contending — ^if wo moan nol bano-. 
Iv to abandon the noble stnip^lo in \i hich mo 
hare been so long ca^nHfod, and whirh wp 
have pledged ourselves nc\*t?r to abandon^ un- 
til the glorious object of our content ■hall bo 
obtained — ^we must tight! — I ro|X'alit, sim, 
we mnflt fight ! An appeal to nnnH ntid io 
the God of hosts, is all Uiat is left us 1— CJentlD- 
men may cry, peace, peace— but tl no 

peace. The war is actually befi 
gale that sweeps from the nort' 
our ears the clash of smnottiidyi 
brethren are already in the flat 
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we here idle ? — ^What is it that genUemen 
wish ? What would they have ? Is life so 
dear, or peace so sweet, as to he purchased 
at the price of chains and slavery ? — ^Forbid it, 
Almighty God ! I know not what course cithers 
may take ; but as for me,' cried he, with both 
arms extended aloft, his brows knit, e?eiy 
feature marked with the resolute purpose of 
his soul, and his voice swelled to its boldest 
note of exclamation — * give me liberty, or gife 
me death.' 

He took his seat. No murmur of applanse 
was ^heard. The effect was too deep. After 
the trance of a moment several members start- 
ed from their seats. The cry, * to arms,' seem- v^ 
ed to quiver on every lip, and gleam from eve^^ 
ry eye ! They became impatient of speech— 
their souls were on fire for action. The reso- 
lutions were adopted. The storm of the re- 
volution now began to thicken. The cloud 
of war had actually burst on the New-Eng- 
land states. The colonial governors concert- 
ed measures to disarm the people, and to de- 
prive them of gun-powder. An attempt was 
accordingly made to seize at the same moment 
the powder and arms in the several provincial 
magazines. Governor Gage first set the 
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ample, and was followed hf simflar attempts 
in other colonies in the north. 

In tmn, govenior Dunmore followed, and 
remored the powder from the ma^razine at 
Williamsbm^. This act excited universal in- 
dignation. In the mean time Mr Henry as- 
sembled the independent companies of llano- 
irer and King William coimties, and marched 
at their heads towards Williamsburg, witli tho 
avowed design of obtaining payment for tlio 
powder, or of compelling its restitution. Tho 
object ke effected. Thus the same mau, 
whose genius had, in tlic year ]7(>5, given 
the first political impulse to tlio rovoluUou, 
had now the additional honour of lioading tlio 
first military movement in Virginia, in sup- 
port of the same cause. The governor im- 
mediately fortified his plocc, and issuod n 
proclamation, charging those who had procur- 
ed payment for the powder, with robelliotirt 
practices. This only occasioned a nunibor of 
county meetings, which applauded Uio con- 
duct of Mr Henry, and cxproBSod a determi- 
nation to protect him. 

In August, 1775, when a new ol 
deputies to congress was ma^tai 
re-elected, for his service! were at 
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ed more exclusively in his own state. Af- 
ter the departure of lord Dunmore, he was 
chosen the first governor in June, 1776, and 
held this office several succeeding years, bend- 
ing all his exertions to pn»note ^e freedom 
and independence of his country 

In 1787, he was appointed one of the depu- 
ties to meet the grand convention to be held 
at Philadelphia for the purpose of revising 
the federal constitution ; tiie same cause, how- 
ever, which had constrained his retirement 
fix>m the executive chair, disabled him now 
from obeying the calls of his country. 

Of the convention, however, which was to 
decide the fate of this instrument in Virginia, 
he was chosen member. 

The convention met in Richmond, on the 
2nd June, 1788, and exhibited such an array of 
variegated talents, as had never before been 
collected to one focus in that state. 

In this high]y respectable body, he, day af- 
ter day, exerted the powers of his masteiiy 
eloquence to prevent its adoption. Though 
experience has proved, that he was erroneous 
in his judgment on this occasion, it is never- 
theless due to him to state, that he contribu- 
ted several valuable amendments to the Mag^ 
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fMi Charia of our representative government 
and national glory. 

He continued the practice of the law until 
the year 1794, when he made a final adieu to 
his profession, and retired to the bosom of his 
family. He retired loaded with honours, pub- 
lic and professional ; and carried with him the 
admiration, the gratitude, the confidence, and 
the leve of his country. 

No man had ever passed through so long a 
life of public service, with a reputation more 
perfectly unspotted. 

In 1796, he was again called to the guber- 
natorial chair ; but this office he almost inmie- 
diately resigned. 

In the year 1797, his health began to de- 
cline, and continued to sink gradually, to the 
moment of his death. 

In 1799 he was appointed by president 
Adams envoy to France. This honour he 
declined, on acconnt of his advanced age and 
increasing debility. He lived but a short 
time after this testimony of the respect in 
which his talents and patriotism were held, 
for he died at Red-hill, Charlotte county, 
June 6, 1799. 

Thus lived and thus died, the celebrated 

L 
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Patrick Henry of Virginia ; a man who justly 
deserves to be ranked among the highest or- 
naments and noblest benefactors of his coun- 
try. Had his lot been cast in the republics 
of Greece or Rome, his name would have 
been enrolled by some immortal pen among 
the expellers of tyrants and the champions of 
liberty: the proudest monumej^ of notional 
gratitude would have risen to his honour, and 
handed down his memory to iuture genera- 
tions. 



s 
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MADEMOISELLE MARS, 

The most eminent of the French actresses, 
was bom in 1778, and is the daughter &£ Mon- 
vel, an actor of great celebrity. In giving tier 
instruction*, %er father had the judgment and 
good taste not to amke her a mere creature of 
art ; on the contrary, he taught her that much 
ought to be left to the inspiration of natural 
feelings, abd that art ought only to second, and 
not supercede, nature. She first came out in 
1791, on the Montansiier theatre, and at length 
was received at the Theatre Francois. Her 
original cast of parts consisted of those which 
the French denominate ingenues; parts in 
which youthful innocence and simplicity are 
represented. These she performed for many 
years with extraordinary applause. At lengtli 
she resolved to shine in a diametrically oppo- 
site, kind of acting ; that of the higher cla«s of 
coquettes. In accomplishing this, she luul to 
encoonter a violent op{>oHition fVom Mailemoi- 
selle Leverdf who w«« ulrondy in possessiou of 
the departaiBiit; fof iu VrfuicOf anch actor 
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has an exclusive right to a certain species of 
character. Mademoiselle Mars, however, suc- 
ceeded in breaking through this rule, and, in 
the coquette, she charmed fully as much as 
she had before done in the child of nature. 
This is a sufficient proof of the versatility of 
her talents. Of Napoleon, she was always a 
warm admirer, and this has induced some of 
the Bourbonists to attack her with petty cavils, 
and malignant sarcasms ; but even envy and 
hatred themselves have not ventured to deny 
her preeminence of theatrical genius. In 
comedy, she is what Mademoiselle George is 
in tragedy. She charms foreigners no less 
than she does her own countrjrmen. Mr Al- 
ison, the son of the author of the Essay on 
Taste, speaks of her as being * probably as 
perfect an actress in comedy as ever appear- 
ed on any stage. She has (he says) united 
every advantage of countenance, and voicei 
and figure, which it is possible to conceive ; 
and no one can ever have witnessed her in- 
comparable acting, without feeling that the 
imagination can suggest nothing more com- 
pletely lovely, more graceful, more natural 
and touching, than her representation of char- 
acter.' Mademoiselle Mars has been most ez« 
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qoisitely beautifbl ; and though the period is 
past when that beauty had all the brilliancy 
and freshness of youth, time appears hardly to 
have dared to lay his chilly hand on her love- 
ly countenance ; and she still acts characters 
which require all the naivete, and gaity, and 
tenderness, of youthful feeling, with every ^p* 
pcarance of the spring of human life. 
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JAMES MONROE, 

Fifth president of the United States, was 
bom in Westmoreland county, Virginia, May 
15, 1759, and graduated at the college of Wil- 
liam and Mary, the alma mater of many of oui 
most distinguished statesmen, 1776. He im- 
mediately joined the standard of his country, 
and bravely fought in the actions of Haerlem 
Heights, White Plains, and Trenton. In this 
last affair he was dangerously wounded, and 
for his intrepid conduct was rewarded by pro- 
motion. In the campaigns of 1777, and 1778 
he acted as aid-de-camp to Lord Stirling, and 
was engaged in the battles of Brandywine 
Germantown, and Monmouth. In these bat- 
tles his conduct was marked by the distm- 
guished approbation of the commander-in- 
chief. 

In 1780, after the capture of Charleston, h< 
visited the southern army, then under the com 
mand of Baron de Kalb, at the request of gov 
emor Jefferson, in the character of a militai] 
commissioner. In \]b,^ l^ltAi i^ait of this yea* 
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he commenced the study of law, in the office 
of governor Jefferson. 

In 1782, he commenced his legislative ca- 
reer as a member of the assembly of Virgi- 
nia, and shortly after was called to a seat in 
the executive council. 

In 1783, he was elected a member of the 
congress of the United States, and continued 
to fill that station with great ability for three 
years. 

In 1787, he was a member of the grand con- 
vention which met to frame a constitution for 
the United States, and although the youngest 
member of that august body, the course that 
he pursued acquired for him a fame as lasting 
as the constitution itself. 

He was a member of the Virginia conven- 
tion, which was amongst the first to adopt it. 

Soon after the adoption of the federal con- 
stitution, he was elected a member of the sen- 
ate of the United States, and bore a conspic- 
uous part in the establishment of the Judicia- 
ry and financial system, and aided essentially 
in organizing the department of state, the 
treasury, the army, and the navy. 

In 1794, he was appointed by president 
Washington, minister plenipotentiary to the 
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court of France. Here, the unadorned ma^ 
jesty of his character shone with a lustre, 
which, while it conciliated the ardent leaders 
of the French revolutionists, maintained, unim- 
paired, the exalted administration of Wash- 
ington. 

On his return home, he was elected, in 1799, 
governor of Virginia. At the expiration of 
the constitutional term, he declined a re-elec- 
tion, and received a unanimous vote of thanks 
for the faithful, dignified, and* impartial man- 
ner in which he had discharged the duties of 
chief magistrate. 

In 1802, he was appointed by president Jef- 
ferson, in conjunction with Mr Livingston, 
then resident minister in France, envoy ex- 
traordinary and minister plenipotentiary to 
that country ; and he was empowered to act, 
in concert with Mr C. Pinckney, in the same 
character in Spain. In this embassy he ex- 
hibited profound talents as a diplomatist, and 
assisted in the purchase of the territory of 
Louisiana. 

He next repaired to London, in the summer 
of 1803, to succeed Mr King, who had re- 
quested permission to return home. 

In 1806, Ml Pinckney^ a distinguished advo- 
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cate of the Maryland bar, was associated with 
Mr Monroe, under a special mission, to ne- 
gotiate with lords Holland and Auckland for 
Great Britain. — By these commissioners A 
treaty was formed, but its provisions were so 
exceptionable in the view of president Jeffer- 
son, that he took upon himself to return it 
Several attempts were made by our commis- 
sioners to bring matters to a more acceptable 
result, but without success. The affair of the 
Chesapeake produced a rupture between the 
two governments, and Mr Monroe returned 
home. 

In 1810, he was again called to the guber- 
natorial chair of his native state^ and while in 
the exercise of this office, in the following 
year, he was appointed by president Madison 
secretary of state. In this station the schol- 
ar, the patriot, and the statesman shone con- 
spicuously. No British subtility could en- 
thral — ^no vapid promises allure — ^no menacing 
tone could deter the secretary. The firm lan- 
guage of remonstrance gave place to the so- 
norous notes of war. Hostilities commenced 
against Great Britain, and he was called upon 
to discharge also the duties of secretary at 
war. Thus upon one day he had to act a m^ 
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nificant part in the cabinet — ^upon another, to 
give an official direction to the thunders of 
Plattsburgh, the Canadian peninsula, and 
New-Orleans. 

In 1817 he succeeded Mr Madison in the 
presidential chair; and during a happy admin- 
istration of eight years, which has passed 
away in a period of profound peace, a public 
debt of sixty millions has been discharged ; 
the internal taxes have been repealed ; relief 
has been granted to the aged and indigent 
among the surviving warriors of the revolu- 
tion; the Floridas have been acquired; and 
our boundary has been extended to the Pacific 
Ocean; the independence of the states of 
South America has been recognized; the 
African traffic in slaves has been suppressed ; 
the interior regions of the United States have 
been explored ; provision has been made fi)r 
cultivating the mind of the Aborigines and 
turning their attention to the cultivation of the 
soil ; and in preparing by scientific researches 
and surveys, for the further application of our 
national resources to the internal improvement 
of our country. 
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TO HAYDN. 

Who 18 the mighty mastei^ that can trace 
The eternal lineaments of Nature's &ce7 
'Mid endleaei dissonance 'v^hat mortal ear 
Could e'er her peal of perfect concord heail 
Answer, O Hatdn ! strike the magic chord ! 
And, as thou strik'st, reply, and proof afford. 
Whene'er thy genius, flashing native fire, 
Bids the soul tremble with the trembling lyre. 
The hunter's clattering hoo^ the peasant shout, 
The warrior's onset, or the battle's rout, 
Din, clamour, uproar, murder's midnight knell, 
Hy»na shrieks, the warwhoop scream and yell — 
All sounds, however mingled, strange, uncouth, 
Resolve to fitness, system, sense, and truth ! 
To others, noise and jangling ; but to thee 
'T is one grand, solemn swell of endless hannony. 
When dark and unknown terrors intervene, 
And men aghast survey the horrid scene ; 
Then, when rejoicing fiends flit, gleam, and scowl, 
And \M the huge tormented tempest howl ; 
When fiie-firaught thunders roll, when whirlwinds 

ris» 
And earthquakes bellow to the frantic skies. 
Till the distfacted ear, in racldng gloom, 
SuspeeCs tile wreck of worlds, and general doom ; 
Then Haydn stands, collecting Nature's teax«^ 
And consonance sublime asmd c;Qn:d»»iscLV«»s%. 
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MADAME P£ STABL. 

Stael, Anne Louisa Gennain Necker, bar- 
oness de, was the daughter of the celebrated 
M. Necker, and bom at Paris, in 1766. She 
received a liberal education, and early display- 
ed extraordinary talents ; but the new philoso* 
phy,^ as it was called, gave a masculine tone to 
her mind. In 1786 she married baron de Stael, 
a Swede, by whom she had four children, two 
of whom only survived her. In 1789,^ Madame 
de Stael began her literary career in ' Letters 
on the Writings and character of Rousseau,' 
and soon afterwards she took an active part' in 
the French Revolution. In 1793, her husband 
being appointed ambassador to the new repub- 
lic, gave Madame de Stael an opportunity of 
exerting herself in those political intrigues to 
which she had a great propensity. Bonaparte, 
however, had no esteem for female politicians, 
and in 1803 banished her from the capital. 
lUpon this she went to Germany, next to Italy, 
&nd twice visited England. She died July 
15th, 18i7, 
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Her principal works are, 1. * On the Influ- 
ence of the Pajssions upon Individuals and Na- 
tions.' 2. * On the Influence of Literature upon 
Society.' 3. * Delphine,' a noveL 4. * Corinne, 
or Italy,' a novel. 4. Germany, or Observa- 
tions on that Country. 



ANECDOTE. 

LAI.AN0E dined one day at the house of 
Recanier, the banker ; he was seated between 
the celebrated beauty, Madame Recanier, and 
Madame de Stael, equally distinguished for 
her wit 

Wishing to say something agreeable to the 
ladies, the astionomer exclaimed, * How hap- 
py I am to be thus placed between wit and 
beauty J ' Yes, Lalande,' sarcastically replied 
Madame de Stael, 'and without possessing 
either: 
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THOMAS JEFFERSON, 

Third president of the United States, was 
bom in Chesterfield county, Virginia, April 2, 
1743. 

He received the honours of the college of 
William and Mary at an early age, and was 
distinguished for great scholarship. He then 
commenced the study of the law with the late 
George Wythe, chancellor of Virginia, and in 
a few years made .great proficiency, and was 
admitted to practice. His uncommon qualifi- 
cations soon brought him into notice, and be- 
fore he had reached his twenty-fifth year, he 
was a conspicious member of the Virginia le- 
gislature, and had subsequently a large share 
in .all those determined measures of that body, 
with regard to Great Britain, which finally led 
to the call of a general congress. 

In 1775, when the propositions of lord North 
were laid before the assembly by the governor 
for their consideration, he was unanimously 
appointed to answer them. His reply on this 
occasion was not only eloquent, but eidubite a 
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mind of liberal and enlarged views. A few 
days after, he was elected a delegate to the 
general congress, which had convened at Phil- 
adelphia. In this enlightened assembly, he 
had scarcely appeared before he became con- 
spicuous among those the most distinguished 
by their abilities and patriotism. And while 
he pursued a bold and undeviating course to- 
wards the great object of independence, was 
enabled by his example, as well as by his ar- 
guments, to encourage and confirm otiiers. 

The declaration of independence is justly 
attributed to his pen, the merits of which it is 
unnecessary to canvass : not only America, but 
all Europe too, has long since decided on its 
claims to excellence. The only alterations the 
original draft of this celebrated production re- 
ceived in the committee, #ere from Dr Frank- 
lin and John Adams, each of whom suggested 
a single verbal variation. 

Prom the commencement of the year 1777, 
to the middle of 1779, he was engaged with 
Pendleton and Wythe, in making a general 
revisal of the laws of Virginia ; in which ho 
bore a considerable share, and to whom Virgin- 
ia is indebted for the most important and bon- 
efieial changes in her code. 
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The laws, forbidding the future importation 
of slaves ; converting estates tail into fee sim- 
ple ; annulling the rights of primogeniture, 
establishing schools for general education, 
sanctioning the right of expatriation ; confirm- 
ing the rights of freedom of religious opinions : 
and for proportioning crime and punishment 

In 1779, he succeeded Patrick Henry as gov- 
ernor of Virginia, and was re-appointed in the 
following year. 

During the tumult and confusion of the year 
1781, he composed his celebrated work, 
* Notes on Virginia.' It was written in reply 
to the queries proposed to him by Monsieur de 
Marbois, at the suggestion of the French 
court. 

About the close of the year 1782, he was ap- 
pointed minister plenipotentiary, to join those 
in Europe, who were to determine on the con- 
ditions of a treaty of peace, which it was ex- 
pected would soon be entered into. But be- 
fore he embarked, intelUgence was received 
that preliminaries of peace between the Uni- 
ted States and Great Britain had been signed : 
accordingly, congress dispensed with his leav- 
ing America. 

In the summer of 1782, he was in congress, 
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at the time the Virginia convention were es- 
tablishing their form of government. He had 
been for some time engaged on this subject, 
and had prepared a constitution for the state, 
formed on the purest principles of republican- 
ism, and which was probably the first draft of 
a fundamental constitution made by any man 
In Aperica. 

This he transmitted to the convention, but it 
did not reach them until the day when the 
one that had been prepared by the house was 
to have received its final vote. It was there- 
fore set aside, adopting only the preamble. 

On the establishment of peace, and the con- 
sequent opening of a general commercial inter- 
course, plenipotentiary commissions for the 
concluding treaties of commerce wera^ giv«B 
to Thomas Jefferson, Dr. Franklin, and^^IA 
Adams, addressed to the several powers of^ 
Europe, and he sailed from the United States 
in July, 1784. A commercial treaty with Prus- 
sia, was the only result of these general com- 
missions, immediately after the signing of 
which, Dr Franklin returned to America, and 
Mr Jefferson was appointed his successor as 
minister to France. 

During bis residence in France, he, ^ t!sA 

M 
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request of his native state, presented to the 
city of Paris, the bust of the gallant Marquis 
de La Fayette. 

The leisure, as minister, which was imposed 
on him, by the increasing: distraction of the 
country, allowed him the opportunity of culti- 
vating his acquaintance witii the fine arts, and 
of enjoying the society and conversation of 
men celebrated in literature and science. 

In October, 1789, he obtained leave to re- 
turn home, and arrived at Norfolk in the fol- 
lowing November. On his way to his seat at 
Monticello, he was met by an express firom 
president Washington, bringing him a com- 

, ifiission as secretary of State. This he accept- 
ed, and in the April following, proceeded to 
New- York, then the seat of government, and 
entered upon the duties of his office, in which 

the continued until the first of January, 179^ 
when he reigned the situation, and retired to 
private life. The arduous and important dutief 
of his station, are universally acknowledged 
to have been discharged in a manner to reflect 
the highest credit on himself and country. 
The neutrality of the United States was 
maintained at a most trying period, with 
inflexible m^iilQn2ii>?3^\i(^^vs^^^ ^Ui^sereol 
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powers of France and England : and his de- 
portment towards Hammond and Genet, the 
ministers resident of two great rival powers^ 
flirnishes the clearest evidence of his consum- 
mate ability as a statesman. 

A few other of his acts while secretary, 
ought, perhaps, to be noticed, as they axe 
calculated ta show, in various lights, the 
wonderful extent of his capacity. Among 
these might be particularized his reports on 
the privileges and restrictions of commerce, 
and on the whale and cod fisheries ; with his 
l^an for reducing the currency, weights, and 
measures of the United States, to an uniform 
standard. It has been observed, that these 
papers evince not only the feelings of a patriot, 
and the judgment of an accomplished states- 
man, but display, at the same time, uncommon 
talents and knowledge as a mathematician and 
natural philosopher, the deepest research as 
an historian, and even an enlarged acquaint- 
ance with the business and concerns of a 
merchant 

In 1797, he was elected vice-president, and 

in 1801, president of the United States of 

America. For eight years, he filled this exalted 

station with great ability and wisdom^ and at the 

m3 
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expiration of which, he withdrew §x the re- 
mainder of his days, from the political tiieatre. 
The admiration, the gratitude, and the tegreta 
of the nation followed him. 

Among the most noted acts of 4iiB adminis- 
tration was the purchase of the extensive 
countiy of Lousiana ; and no one displays in 
a truer light the character of his mind, rei^ete 
with philanthrophy and the love of science, 
than his almost immediate directions for the 
exploration of that vast region. . 

Since the year 1776, he has heen the presi- 
dent of the American philosophical society, 
and is a member of many of the most learned 
societies in Europe and America. 

Until lately, he possessed the most exten- 
sive, rare, and valuable collection of books, in 
almost every language, and on nearly all sub- 
jects; but on the destruction of the TiiitiA^«!l 
library at Washington, by the BiitJah, in 1814, 
he at once proposed, for a moderate price, to 
transfer the greater portion of his books to the 
United States, and they accordingly became 
the property of the nation. He now resides 
at his elegant retreat at Monticello, happy in 
the consciousness of a well spent life, and at 
the age of ev^tf-two ^oaxs^ retaining his 
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mental faculties and bodily energies in a re- 
markable degree. 

In person, he is tall and of slender make ; 
his eyes are light, and full of intelligence ; 
his complexion fair, and his hair inclining to 
red. In conversation, he is free and commu- 
nicative. All topics that fall under discus- 
sion, are treated by him with equal unre- 
servedness. He seems, indeed, to have no 
thought or opinion to conceal, and his stores 
of knowledge are unlocked and laid open with 
the same freedom in which nature unfolds her 
bounties. They lie before you, and you have 
only to select and enjoy. In manner, he is 
frequently pointed, and '-ometimes energetic, 
but always mild, and occasionally pleasant and 
facetious. 

The scientific and literary, throughout the 
Union, hsfB always looked upon him as their 
adviser and patron ; and have, indeed, seldom 
failed to gain considerable advantage by their 
applications. « 



f 
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JAMES MADISON,' .:•- 

Fourth president of the United States, was 
bom in Orange county, Virginia, March 5, 
1750. At the age of sixteen, he 'entered 
Princeton college, and received the honours 
of that seminary in the year 1769. On his 
return td Virginia, he immediately commen- 
ced *the study of the law, in the office of the 
late chancellor Wyeth. Previous to the year 
1775, he discharged the duties of several im- 
portant offices with superior talents and fideli- 
ty, and in the autumn of that year, was elected 
a member of the legislature of Virginia. Al- 
though very young, his profound views of the 
interests of his country were far in advance 
of his years, and not behind the older mem- 
bers of that enlightened body. He was soon 
after elected a member, and took his seat in 
the old congress, where he shone conspicuous 
for the boldness of his views, and the force 
and vigour of his eloquence. After the peace 
of 1783, the United States were left without 
any efficient government, and conajiected only 
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by the articles of confederation. Each state 
was an independent sovereignty, and pursued 
its own separate plans of policy. The neces- 
sity of an efficient government was apparent, 
and it wai therefore deemed necessary by the 
friends of freedom to frame a new constitution. 
To carry this into effect, delegates were ap- 
pointed from the several states to meet at 
Philadelphia, in the year 1787. — Of this ever 
memorable convention Mr Madison was a 
member, and assisted in framing that charter 
of our liberties — ^the boast of political science 
— and to which he afterwards affixed his name, 
as one of the deputies from Virginia. 

Immediately on his return home, he was 
elected a delegate to the Virginia convention, 
which met at Richmond in the year following, 
to decide on the fate of that instrument 

This convention was composed of some of 
the ablest men that Virginia has ever produ- 
ced, for genius, talents, and eloquence. In 
this enlightened body, the new constitution 
had its friends and its enemies. Among the 
former, none were more conspicuous, and none 
more ably contributed to its adoption than 
Mr Madison. Soon after the.pfi *) of 

the constitution, he, coxgointl' 
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Hamilton and Mr Jay, ccfmmenced the publi- 
cation of the Federalist, in the city of New- 
Yoiic, which had a powerful influence in pro^ 
curing the adoption of that instnuoent in 
that and other states. Of this celeMtasd work, 
he wrote Nos. 10, 14, 18, 19, 20, ST to 58, in- 
clusive, 62, 63, and 64. His style is cbaste, his 
logic concise, cogent, and impressive. 

He afterwards represented his state in 
congress, until the year 1800, when he retired 
from public life. 

In 1801, he was called by president Jeffer- 
son to the office of secretary of statd ; and in 
the year 1809, he succeeded his predecessor 
in the presidential chair. 

Of the ability and wisdom of his adndnici- 
tration, for two successive termsy ages wiU 
testify; and its glorious events will form a 
distinguished epoch in the historical annals of 
our country. 

His life has been no less distinguished {or 
superiority of intellect, and an undeviating 
zeal in promoting the true interest of h^ 
country, than for an integrity which has never 
been shaken, and a benignity which has never 
failed to shed its cheering rays in every circle 
in which he moves. 



EDWARD IRVING. 

The above oe1ebra.t«d preecher is a natiTe 
of Annan, one of the border towns of Scotland. 
— When only eighteen, he taught raathemat- 
icB at Dnnhar, wheie there is a graininar'Hchi>ol 
of eome celebrity ; and he is a proficient in 
this branch of science, to which the clergy of 
the north pay frequently no small share of 
attentioD, though the nature of their parochi- 
al duties obliges diem to sacrifice their piedi- 
lectioD. During his stay at the Uniretsity of 
Edinburgh, where he etudied, he was well 
known for bis wamith of heart, and ardour in 
pursuit ; and took a rather prominent part in a 
contest about rights connected with a class of 
divinity, which was not ended without consid' 
erable disturbance. Subsequently he was 
settled at Kirkaldy, in Fifi'shire, whw lio 
tanght a highly rtfpcctahie scailenif, and 
there became first known as a clergyau 

Having left KiifaJdy, 
felt reci^ection behind, he reiv 
time in Edinbur^t, renewing ]| 
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on the lectures of some of the most distinguish- 
ed professors, and preaching occasionally in 
the various churches of the city. At this time 
he had resolved, as he himself states, to de^ 
vote himself a while to solitary foreign travel; 
but was unexpectedly disappointed after his 
friends were acquainted with his design. Dr 
Chalmers, in want of an assistant to share his 
laborious duties, heard of Mr Irving, and by 
the arrangement of Mr Thompson, the Dr had 
the opportunity of hearing him in St George's, 
without his knowing any thing of what was 
going on. In ignorance of this transaction, 
Mr Irving soon after made a visit to some of 
his friends in Ireland, whence he was recalled 
by the offers of Dr Chalmers. In Glasgow 
he excited more attention than any person, 
except Dr Chalmers himself; and was much 
more handsomely received than any who had 
formeiiy occupied the same situation. It was 
a trial of such a kind that any thing akin to 
acceptability was honourable ; and his gaining 
even a few admirers, where the reign of idol- 
atry was so complete, afforded a presage of 
what he could accomplish, apart from such a 
master qiMrit As to his intercourse in pri- 
vate lifb, Ibave \ieQidmany speak with esteem 
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and admiration ; indeed, Dr Chalmers used to 
rank him in the high estimate which he form- 
ed of his intellectual character, rather irom 
the poweiB of conversation, than ef pulpit 
eloquence. Among the poor he has left a 
memorial which is not to be overlooked; 
he secured their confidence, unlocked their 
sympathies, and was regarded by many as a 
brother. 

Having been some time without the labours 
of a settled clergyman, some person belonging 
to the Caledonian Church happened to hear 
such a favourable report of Mr Irving's abilities, 
as induced him to suggest to the proper au- 
thorities the propriety of endeavouring to 
induce him to come up to London as a candi- 
date for the place. He came in compliance 
with their invitation, and was introduced to 
public notice, bb the assistant of Dr Chalmers. 
During the four successive days which he 
filled the pulpit, he convinced those to whom 
the right of election belonged, of his suitable- 
ness for such a scene of labour ; and having 
called him to the charge, his firiendB eatered 
into a liberal subscription to ioBWI Jte in 
adequate stipend. The difficulty wULlbey 
anticipated, however, was still tn* 
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and was eventually sunnounted. A grant had 
been received by the Caledonian Asylum, to 
support a clergyman, to preach Gaelic as well 
as English ; and the diverting the pulpit from 
this use could only be sanctioned by act of 
Parliament The friends of Mr Irving found 
it necessary to interest in the cause the direc- 
tors of the Asylum, and his royal highness the 
Duke of York honoured the candidate with 
his presence during the time of his probation, 
as President of that National Institution. The 
permission of the legislature was obtained ; 
and in August, 1822, Mr Irving commenced 
his ministerial labours in the capital. 

At this period he was so little known, that 
the Caledonian Church, where he preaches, 
mustered for some time not more than fifty 
persons ; and now, to judge from the numbers 
who flock to hear him, his congregation would 
fill St Paul's. Indeed, a subscription was set 
on foot to raise the sum of 7,000Z. to build a 
more capacious National Scotch Church : this 
sum was immediately raised, and a piece of 
ground purchased for 1,5002 ; and the founda- 
tion stone laid by the Earl of Bradalbanejfioi 
the let of July, 1824. Among the subscriber 
are many of oxu mo«\. di«tm^^hed scholais, 
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nobility and members of Parliament ' His 
popularity is among the highest class; the 
aristocracy are his mob ; they crowd to his 
little church with as much eagerness as if they 
thought him in possession of the ' Deflagrator ' 
for making diamonds. T}|9 professed literati 
— men, whose fastidious praise and pride of 
conscious talents are conceived to stand in 
the way of their attendance on public worship 
— are also among his followers. 

His manner, his figure, his style of preach- 
ing, are all so uncommon, that these, doubtless, 
must come in for a share of the honor attend- 
ing on his unexampled success. The novelty, 
too, of the doctrines which he delivers, adds 
not a little to the attraction ; for that they are 
new to many of his congregation we have no 
doubt 

It has been gravely lamented by some pe- 
culiar people zealous of good deeds, that, 
among all the societies so excellently designed 
to benefit the age by the difl^ision of religious 
instruction, not one has yet been established 
to convey to the rich and the highly cultivated 
the knowledge of the truth of the gospel. 
* We have the warrant of scripting*' It was 
0aid, * for the lost condition they ax^in, and 



ir. 
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for the difficulty they will have to enter the 
kingdom of heaven; and yet no ateps are 
taken for their rescue. We see with our own 
eyes their melancholy situation too plainly 
evidenced hy Sunday parties and other ex- 
ternal signs of Sahhath-hreaJdng ; but there 
is no man to be found so bold as to arrest their 
attention, and attempt to bring them under 
christian discipline.' Suddenly, however, Mr 
Irving comes like a missionary into these dark 
regions, and astonishes all ears with the na- 
ture of his communications. Mr Irving, doubt- 
less, considers himself, in some degree, like 
John the Baptist, sent to call the great people 
of a great city to repentance. Many of his 
discourses, when delivered from the pulpit, so 
much favour this idea as to make the thought 
enter irresistibly into the mind of the audience. 
His lofty look and stem voice encourage such 
an impression: severity appears to suit his 
character, and his strong language loses no- 
thing of its force by his deep and passionate 
earnestness. 

In his delivery, he times the utterance to 
the ear better, we think, than any orator we 
hare befbre heard: his words come out just as 
fast as they can be agreeably collected and 
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understood ; he neither over-runs our atten- 
tion, nor fails to keep it occupied; in thi^ 
illustrating the well-expressed conceit of Ben 
Jonson: — ^ If you pour a glut of water upon a 
bottle, it receives little of it ; but with a fun- 
nel, and by degrees, you shall fill many of 
them, and spill little of your own ; to their 
capacity they will receive and be full.' 

He is well conversant with history, ancient 
and modem; and, to judge from the conduct 
of his argument, a good mathematician. Mr 
Irving also possesses a full imagination, and a 
full flow of language, any thing but common- 
place. Having all these requisites, he comes 
near to Cicero's definition of a complete ora- 
tor ; but that which chiefly distinguishes him 
from other preachers, is the freedom of his 
censures, the liberality of his eulogies, and 
the wide range which he allows himself to 
take while speaking on a religious subject. 
In this latter particular, he reminds us of 
Jeremy Taylor. We cannot, however, com- 
pliment Mr Irving quite so highly on his style 
— it is more metaphorical than Milton's, and 
reminds us again of Jeremy Taylor ; but tlie 
latter was more discreet than Mr Irving in 
the management of his luxuriance — he exhib- 
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its better taste — ^hls pages do not glitter ^ 
a profusion of figurative terms, but the^ 
* embossed, if with unpecessary, yet x* 
gracefiil ornaments,' which always show di 
tinct and appropriate. We admire him f 
his manly utterance of truth without respe 
to persons — for his enlarged conception of tl 
privileges of the christian character — for li 
connexion of piety with literature and philo 
ophy — ^for his patriotism and philanthrop; 
and lastly, for that eloquence o£.the heart, n 
of the head, without which all or&tory is u 
persuasive as the sound of a cymbal. 

He throws a glancing pleasing light ov 
the gloomy ground of Calvinism. There 
something humane in his appeals, striking 
his apostrophes, graceful in his actions, ai 
soothing in the tones of his voice. He is n 
affected and theatrical ; — neither is he deep 
impassioned or overpowering from the simj 
majesty of his subject. He is above cominc 
place both in fancy and argument ; yet he c 
hardly rank as a poet or philosopher : he is 
modernized covenanter. His pulpit style h 
a resemblance to the florid gothic. In t 
discourses he has lately delivered, he has ] 
boured to describe the Sensoal man, the I 
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frllorttml Mnn, iJio Morni Mnn, nnd tho flpir- 
itnnl Mnn; nnd hn Hnrrilicod tho thrro ilmt 
nl tho nhrino of tho lant Ho jjuvo rortainly 
n torrifir picinro of tho dontli-bod of tJio Son- 
minl Mnn n Hrono whoro fow Mhino — hut. it 
IM n ^ooil Muhjort for oratory, nnd h(* nindo tho 
noHt <»f it^ I \v doHcrihod tJio Poot woU, walk- 
itm by tho mottntnin nido, in tho oyo of nnture 
— yot o])pronjiod, rnthor thnnKntiHnod^pnntin^ 
with hontity nnd mddiinity. Ifo thon foil foul 
of tho MoroliHt nnil HontitnontnliMt — woi^hod 
him in tlto hnlnnro nnd fo\uid him wnntinjf. 
Hut rolijjion ronion nt Innt to tho nid of tho 
Hpirituni mnn, oour1io.'< tho blind mffht, and 
trnooH tho pnrnlytir lindi: tho f«ord of Hoitl 
in in tho fiold, nnd tho bnttlo \n won ; his 
(M)untonnnro pourH liffht into our nonifl, nnd 
liiri Ktrotrhod out hnnd impnrtM ntronfifth to 
UH, by which wo towor to our nntivo HkioH ! In 
troatinff of thin uubjort, Mr Irviufj^ intpoducod 
iKn'ornI poworAiI imn^m and n*ftoc.tioniii to 
hIiow how fiM'bh* mornl nnd intoUoctuid mo- 
livonnroto rontond with tho nlhironu'nti of 
nonno nnd tho (*xnmpto cjf tho world. 

Wo doom Mr IrviM<; nn nhlo nnd uttractivo 
rxpoundor <)f holy writ ; anil mor<% wo brliov« 
him to bt an honMt man. I Hi Mtrokoi aimed 
rt 
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at iniquity in high life are bold, unsparing 
and repeated. 

In person, Mr Irving is very much above 
the common size. He has a manly counte- 
nance, and abundance of long black hair : if 
he was to allow his beard to grow, the paint- 
ers would ask no better model for .the head of 
an Apostle. 
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' Ln Connd^i fbnp *99na ]iItL« to admirfl, 
Tbaugh hii dsik srebrow ihidei agLuce of Oro. 

Biv men Ibsn muki lbs crowdi ofvul^ cuin ; 
And oft perlorce hii rlaing iip ravvftlt 
Tha haughtier Ihougtit il curb, bul lurce conceili 
There bienthe bat fbvt whoie upect might de<7 



Tbe gentleman whose name stands at the 
bead of this article is well known in the literary 
world. His writings are sought after with 
aviditj, and his speeches at the bar and in the 
House of Commons, are listened to witli the 
most intense silence and respect 

England is indebted to him for his zeal in 
adTOCatuLg the glorious cause of Universal 
Education, which he has painted in all the 
glowing colors of truth, showing the incalcu- 
lable advuitage which would arise, from hav- 
ing every member of its community educated; 
tfaua rendering them Tiluable subjects, and 
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forcibly proving that sound doctrine — 'th 
crime would decrease, as learning be«an] 
general.' 

The following vivid description of his a| 
pearance and address is given by a gentlema 
who attended the York Assizes for the. expreE 
purpose of hearing him. * He rose with an ea 
pression of staid gravity and collected powe 

* His exordium was deliberate and imprei 
sive, and with the fixedness of his gaze I ws 
particularly struck. He seemed not so muc 
to look (A the jury, as to look through then 
and to fix his eye upon them, le^ for the pu] 
pose of seeing how they felt, than to rive 
their attention, and as it were to grasp the 
minds by the compass of his own. 

* The small grey eye, which in his quiescei 
state reveals to you nothing, now becam 
keen and strong as the eagle's. The steac 
fastnecw of his look, togethe|t with the call 
and masterly manner in which he dispwe 
of the preliminary considerations of the cast 
reminded me of an experienced general, quid 
ly arranging his forces, and preparing to bea 
down in overwhelming strength upon a sin 
gle point 

' His voice became loud and commanding 
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his actions animated, and his eloquence was 
poured forth like a torrent, strong, copious, 
and impetuous. 

* He first took extensive views, and laid down 
general principles, applicable to the case, 
then he applied these to the particular facts, 
examining the testimony of each witness, 
and showing its weakness, the suspicion at- 
taching to it, and its inconsistency, either with 
itself or with other parts of the evidence. He 
displayed as much skill in exposing and con- 
centrating the weakness of the opposite side, 
as in exhibiting his own strength. He lashed 
the witnesses without mercy, and covered 
them with his sarcasm. His sneer was terri- 
ble. He then unfolded his own case, with 
great clearness, and made it appear that he 
had evidence which would quite overthrow 
that of the other side, and leave not a shadow 
of doubt on th# minds of the jury. The case 
being one which required both physical and 
metaphysical observations, from involving a 
question of bodily and mental derangement, 
Mr B's universal imowledge enabled him to 
treat it in a very luminous manner : he seem- 
ed to combine the professional skill of tho 
physician, with the just and profound views of 
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the philosopher. He gave a moAt irtriking 
picture of the diseased and doating testator, 
colouring it with almost poetical brilliancy, 
and bringing out the features with a breadth 
and force peculiarly his own. He gathered 
his illustrations from nature and art, and lev- 
ied contributions on science and literature. 
Every thing in the manner and matter of the 
orator bespoke power — the strength of his 
voice, the sweep of his arm, the piercing 
glance of his eye, his bitter scorn, his blazing 
indignation, the force of his arguments, the 
inevitable thrust of his retort, and the nervous 
vigour of his style. He despises the graces 
of elocution, but seems to have unlimited 
confidence in the strength and resources of 
his intellect In short, this was the highest 
oratorical achievement it has fallen tb my lot 
to hear.' 
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ANDREW JACKSON. 

Andrew Jackson was bom on the fifleentk 
of March, 1767, in the State of South Caroli- 
na. In person, he is six feet and one inch 
high, remarkably straight and spare, and light 
in weight. His conformation appeafs to dis- 
qualify him for hardship ; yet, accustomed to 
it from early life, few are capable of enduring 
fatigue to the same extent or with less injury. 
His dark blue eyes, with brows arched and 
projecting, possess a marked expression ; but 
when, from any cause, excited, they sparkle 
with peculiar lustre and penetration. In his 
manners, he is pleasing ; in his address, com- 
manding ; while his countenance, marked with 
firmness and decision, beams with a strength 
and intelligence that strike at the first view. 
In his deportment there is nothing repulsive. 
Easy, affable, and familiar, he is open and 
accessible to all. Influenced by the belief 
that merit should constitute the only difference 
in men, his attention is equally bestowed in 
honest poverty} as in titled consequence. 
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His moral character is without reproach; 
and by those who know him most intimately, 
he is most esteemed. Benevolence, in him, 
is a prominent virtue. He was never known 
to pass distress without seeking to assist and 
relieve it 

Having lost his father at an early age, his 
nurture and admonition devolved upon his 
mother, who sent him to a country school in 
the interior of his native state. Here he ac- 
quired some knowledge of the Latin language, 
and the common principles of an English ed- 
ucation. His academic instruction was inter- 
rupted by the march of the British army 
through tlie country, spreading terror and 
desolation in every direction. With this 
humble beginning, this very limited educa- 
tion — with hardly any relatives, and few 
friends to aid him, he embarked in the voyage 
of life, and by dint of exertion, untiring indus- 
try, and a resolute firmness of purpose, created 
himself a man, wlio, in every situation where 
ho was subsequently placed, was enabled to 
secure the confidence of those for whom, and 
with whom, he acted. 

Completing his preparatory legal reading 
under Colonel John Stokes, of Salisbuiy, 
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North Carolina, he was admitted to the bar, 
in the winter of 1786, before he was of full 
age. Here he practised until the spring of 
1788, when he removed to the west, and final- 
ly settled at Nashville, in Tennessee. 

At Nashville, Andrew Jackson zealously 
embarked in his profession; was appointed 
District Attorney of the United States for 
Tennessee ; was the first member returned to 
Congress after Tennessee became a state, 
and was, after one years' service in the house 
of Representatives, elected a member of the 
Senate of the United States. After serving 
two or three sessions in that body, he resign- 
ed his scat, and was appointed a judge of the 
Supreme Court of Tennessee. 

In addition to his other early public employ- 
ments, in 1796, he was elected a member of 
the convention to form a constitution for Ten- 
nessee, and took no inconsiderable part in 
the completion of that important work. 

Relinquishing, for the time, all civil and po- 
litical pursuits, he settled on the banks of the 
Cumberland, twelve miles east of Nashville, 
where he devoted himself to the successful 
cultivation of his farm. His dwelling was 
a two-stoiy log house. In exterior, it appear- 
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ed but an humble mansion, where some her- 
mit might be supposed to dwell ; but it was the 
seat of hospitality and kindness, and no one 
ever left it without realizing the most grate- 
fbl and agreeable emotions. In the spring 
of 1814, General Jackson was appointed to 
the office of brigadier general in the army, 
with the brevet rank of major general. He 
soon after, received the full commission of 
major general. 

In 1823, he was induced to accept a seat 
in the Senate of the United States, which he 
resigned after serving two sessions. 

On the fourth of March 1829, he was elect- 
ed President of the United States. In the 
sixty third year of his age, he is still in the 
vigour of life, and although with a constitution 
somewhat impaired by the trials and expo- 
sures encountered in the service of his country, 
he is not without the promise of health, and a 
continuance of its enjoyments. 

Peculiar pleasure is derived from a perusal 
of the incidents of the life of such an individ- 
ual. — ^In it, there is nothing of the monotony 
of early grandeur, of friends to protect, or 
patrons to raise him into consequence. No 
fancied dawnings of genius, displayed through 
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infantine folly, jQattered parental vanity with 
visions of future greatness — ^but in Andrew 
Jackson was found a youth of humble, though 
honest origin ; parentless and forlorn in eaily 
age ; without fortune and friends ; resting on 
the intuitive powers of a great mind, derived 
from the hand of nature ; buffeting the storms 
of life, and at length raising himself, through 
merit alone, to the highest distinction that 
mortal man can attain. 
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MARY, QUEEN OF BOOTS, 

Daughter of Jafnes V. and of Mary of Lor^ 
raine, his second wife, was born December 
14, 1542, a few days before the death of her 
father ; upon whose decease^ the Earl of Arran 
was appointed guardian of Mary, «nd regent 
of the kingdom. 

Henry VIIL on the death tS James, con- 
ceived a project of marrying his only son Ed- 
ward with the infant Queen of Scotf; and 
sent some of the prisoners taken at Solway 
to Scotland, to urge his cause; but Henry, 
instead of temporising with the jealousy of 
the Scots, demanded that the person of their 
Queen should be immediately committed to 
his charge, and that the government of the 
kingdom should, during her minority, be pla- 
ced in his hands, he at once alarmed and in- 
censed the whole nation. His conditions were 
indignantly rejected, and after some dark and 
unsuccessful intrigues, he was compelled to 
make concessions ; but he never relinquished 
his intentions of the union, till death put a stop 
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to his project&k The ministers of the young 
Edward followed iStxe steps of their late mas- 
ter, and sent an army of 18,000 men to Scot- 
land to enforce the union: the Scots were 
defeated in the famous hattle of Pinkey. This 
disaster only tended to increase the hatred 
of the Scots : and in an assembly of the nobles, 
they resolved to offer their Queen in marriage 
to Uie dauphin of France ; an offer so flatter- 
ing and advantageous was immediately accept- 
ed ; and the beaoteous Mary, at the age of 
sixteen, was^. without delay, conducted into 
Fiance. 

Tht nuptials between Mary and the dau- 
phin, were, on the 14th of April, 1558, celebra- 
ted with great pomp, at Paris ; previous to 
which she was prevailed upon to subscribe 
thiee deeds ; by which, in failure of heirs, she 
' . conferred the kingdom of Sksotland, iti inheri- 
tance and succession, tm « ^e gift upon the 
crown of France. 

On the accession of Q,ueen Elizabeth, the 
Catholics instigated Henry II. to persuade his 
daughtar-in-law to assume, with her husband, 
the title of King and Queen of England, a 
fatal presumption which led to the most disas- 
trous ccmsequences. Wbdn Francis II. be« 
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came King of France, he attempted to crash 
the Scotch protestants, and sent a fleet to 
Leith harhor, in the hopojs, that with the Eng- 
lish cathohcs, he might make a safe landing, 
and eventually dethrone EUzabeth : but on the 
French fleet surrendering to the English, the 
French withdrew their army from Scotland, and 
entered into a treaty, by which Mary and 
Francis solemnly engaged neither to assimie 
the title, nor to bear the anns of King and 
Queen of England. 

Towards the year 1560, Francis II. died; 
and the situation of the widowed Mary was 
materially changed. His death was received 
by the Scots with transports of joy ; and the 
prior of St Andrew's was appointed by the 
convention to pass over to France, and invite 
the Queen to her native land ; influenced by 
prudent resolution, she received the prior with 
marks of attachment and confidence. Mary 
was unwilling to embark for Scotland ; fondly 
lingering in France, the scene of her early 
attachments and of all her pleasures. At 
length, she determined to commence the dread- 
ed journey ; and a train, suitable to her dig- 
nity, accompanied her to Calais, where she 
embarked. While the French coast remain- 
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ed in sight, she continued to gaze on it intent- 
ly, and appeared lost in reflection. * Farewell, 
France!' cried she, *JParewell, heloved coun- 
try, which I shall never more hehold ! ' By 
the favour of a thick fog, the vessel some days 
afterwards escaped the English fleet, which 
waited to intercept it ; and Mary, afl;er an ah- 
sence of thirteen years, landed on the 19th 
of August, 1561, safely at Leith,.in her native 
country, where she was received with every 
demonstration of joy ; and conducted to Holy- 
rood-house : here she kept her court wilii as 
much splendour as the poverty of hex oea&try 
would allow. The Queen, hy the graces of 
her person and the elegance of her manners, 
commanded every where admiration and res- 
pect. To the accomplishments of her own 
sex, she added many of the acquirements of 
the other. She was conversant both with the 
modem and Latin languages ; and had made 
a considerable progress in the arts and scien- 
ces. Above all, she stole on the aflections of 
her subjects by mingled dignity, courtesy and 
sweetness. 

On September 1, 15G1, Mary made her pub- 
lic entry into Edinburgh, and was received 
with ardent demonstrations of duty and affec- 
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tion. Agreeably to the advice given her in 
France, Mary called only Protestants to her 
service, as public servants. 

Elizabeth sent an ambaissador to Edinburgh, 
to congratulate the youthful queen on her 
arrival ; and Mary, with equal deceitful pro- 
fessions of regard, ordered Maitland to repair 
to London, to inquu*e after the health of Eliza- 
beth. The latter Que^ became envious of 
the charms of Mary, and her pretensions to 
the English throne; and a hatred ensued 
which only subsided in the death of the un- 
fortunate Mary. 

Mary had now passed two years in a state 
of widowhood ; and many foreign princes were 
prompted to solicit her alliance. Elizabeth urg- 
ed her to accept her favourite Dudley Earl 
of Leicester ; which offer she indignantly re- 
fused ; at length, after much controversy, she 
gave her hand to Henry Stewart, Lord Dam- 
ley, on the 29th of July, 1565, in the chapel 
royaL Shortly after this most inauspicious 
marriage, the vain and conceited Damley aban-'' 
doned himself to every species of debauchery 
and vice, and became gradually careless to- 
wards the Queen, whose disappointment and 
mortification were in proportion to the fervour 
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of lier former sentiments. Their domestic 
chagrins became soon apparent to those who 
were around them. The coldness which Ma- 
ly showed to her husband, deprived him very 
soon of tlie attention and respect of the nobles ; 
and Damley wandered about, a lost and de- 
serted creature. In this dilemma, the King 
desired the support of David Rizzio, a musi- 
cian, whom he had taken into his confidence. 
The coldness of Mary's behaviour, which Dam- 
ley's conduct had provoked, and which was so 
unlike the softness of tlieir early loves, was by 
Damley, in liis wrath, attributed to the insin- 
uations of Rizzio. The familiarity and con- 
fidence with wliich this stranger was treated 
by the Queen, gave some colour to the suspi- 
cions of the King. Disdaining such conduct, 
he determined to rid himself of such a rival ; 
and accordingly having gained over Morton, 
Rathven, Lindsay, and Maitland, Uicy, on tho 
9th of March, 15(JG, hastened to the palace, 
and rushing to tlie Queen's bed-room, seiiaii 
Rizzio, dragged him to an adjoining room, 
put an end to his existence by piercing 
body with fifty-six wounda. The Queeo'< 
tred to the King, for the cruel mordar c^ 
zio, became more intense ; nor did tfai 

o 
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of a son, on the 19th of June, 1566, appear to 
make any difference in the sentiments of Mary 
towards the father of her child. A growing 
attachment to Bothwell alienated, still farther, 
the heart of the Queen from the ill-fated Dam- 
ley, who was shortly after seized witli a dan- 
gerous distemper, the effects, it is asserted, 
of his profligate life. The disgust of Mary 
for her husband, had not been lightly con- 
ceived; his ingratitude, his profligacy, his 
weakness and brutality, had combined to de- 
stroy the illusion, which, created by her imagi- 
nation, had for a time misled her judgment 
Yet Mary, on this illness of the King, contriv- 
ed all her means to regain his con^dence, and 
to induce him to remove near Edinburgh, where 
he might, she alleged, avail himself of the best 
advice. Darnley, overpowered by her entrea- 
ties, consented ; and Kirk of Field waa pre- 
pared for his reception : the situation was on 
a rising ground, and in an open field ; but the 
solitude of the place was but too favorable to 
the tragedy which ensued. Here Mary atteiH 
ded him with the utmost care ; she seldom 
left him through the day, and, for several 
nights, took her repose in an apartment under 
the ohambei in wldch he slept On Sondtys 
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Februaiy 9, 1567, an hour before midnight, 
the Q^ieen left her pstient, for the purpoHfi of 
beiDg present at a maAquende pvcn at the 
palace. At two in the mrtming, tJi't r.ity wa* 
alanued b; a audden cjEplofli<in. Thn j)oiip1n 
ran to the place whence the nnisc ]iTiti:i:<:i\i:i\ ; 
when the dead body of Damley, and tliat of 
a servant, were found lyinjr in an ailjncent 
garden, without marks of violiincc and un- 
touched bylirp. Thus poriolicd Hfinry Stew- 
art, Lord Damley, in hia twenty-firat year, 
a youth nhom the indulgence of nature and 
fintune had combined to bctmy to hJH ruin. 
Thia execrable deed gave rise to various flu«- 
picioiu and conjecturea, whicli were directed 
towards Botliwcll : indeed, tho clamour be- 
came BO general, that he underwent the mock- 
form of a trial, when he was declared guiltleaa 
of the act. Mary avow^ the ii 
BothweU, and confen 
Qura : and created hini C 
« meeting of the noblea|^ 
hia btention of cspouaii^ 
the JSth of Uay, 1567,-'fa 
Queen were completei ] 
■equent appearance ii 
by tiw people with a aufls^sT' 
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confederate lords summoned their attendants, 
and took the field against Bothwell and the 
Queen, demanding justice for the murder of 
the King. The armies met Bothwell's force 
could not he trusted; many deserted him; 
and at length, the Queen, finding her case 
hopeless, was obliged to throw herself into the 
arms of her people, who promised, upon con- 
dition that she would dismiss Bothwell firom 
her presence, they would return to their alle- 
giance. During this parley, Bothwell took 
his last farewell of the Queen. Thus, exactly 
one month after his marriage, he lost the fi-uit 
of so many hazards and crimes. The Queen 
was conveyed towards Edinburgh; and the 
most opprobrious names were poured upon 
her as she passed along. Mary had now been 
for many weeks in Lochleven Castle ; of her 
deliverance, there seemed but little prospect; 
and thus solitary, deserted and distressed, she 
put her signature to papers presented to her 
by Lord Lindsay : by which she resigned the 
crown, renounced all share in the govemmentj 
and consented to the coronation of the young 
king ; which ceremony took place at Stirling, 
July 29, 1567. Mary had not long remained 
in phson^^ViQKi^^l tHe assistance of George 
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Douglas, a brother of the keeper, she made her 
escape, on Sunday, May 2, 1568 ; a boat was 
prepared for her, and on reaching the shore, 
she was joyfully received by Lord Seaton 
and others : she instantly mounted on horse- 
back, and rode full speed to the seat of Lord 
Seaton. Her court was soon brilliantly at- 
tended; and her generals commanded their 
army to conduct her to Dunbarton Castle : a 
battle ensued between her troops and those 
of Murray, the regent, where Mary on a hill 
beheld the total destruction of her army, on 
which she hastened, in confusion and horror, 
to Dunrenan Abbey. Here she remained for 
a short time, when she resolved to place her- 
self under the protection of Elizabeth ; and 
landed at Workington, in Cumberland ; from 
whence she was conducted to Carlisle. Af- 
ter remaining seventeen years a captive in 
England, commissioners appointed by Eliz- 
beth arrived at Fotheringay Castle, on the 
11th of October, 1586; and intimated to Ma- 
ry, that a public inquiry was to be made into 
her conduct, which took place on the 14th of 
the same month, in the great hall of the cai* 
tie. This disgraceful and illegal investigat 
terminated by Elizabeth aigning the wh 
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for the execution of Mary, for being, among 
other crimes, concerned with Babington, in 
conspiring against the life of Elizabeth. 

On Tuesday, February 7, 1587, the Earls ol 
Shrewsbury and Kent arrived at Fotheringajf 
castle, and read to Mary the warrant for hei 
execution, wliich was appointed for the ensu- 
ing day. She arose early in the morning, and 
after employing a considerable time in hei 
devotional exercises, she with a firm step as- 
cended the scaffold, which was erected in the 
great haU in the castle ; and witii intrepid 
calmness laid her neck on the block ; her hands 
were held by one executioner, whfle the oth- 
er, witih two blows, severed her head from 
her body. Thus, after a life of forty-four 
years and two months, nineteen years of which 
had been passed in captivity, perished the 
lovely and unfortunate Queen of Scots. 
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CAPTAIN JAMES COOK. 



The elements 
So mixed in him, that Nature might stand np, 
And say to an the world, This was a man ! 



James Cook, one of the most enterprising 
and skilful navigators the world has produced^ 
was bom at Marton in Cleveland, a village 
about four miles from Great Ayton, in thd 
county of York, on the 27th of October, 1728, 
His father, whose name was likewise James, 
was a day-labourer to Mr Mewbum, a very 
respectable farmer. In the year 1730, when 
our navigator was about two years old, his 
father removed with his family to Great Ayton, 
and was employed as a hind by Thomas 
Scottowe, Esq. having the charge of a con- 
siderable farm in that neighbourhood, known 
by the name of Airyholm. 

As the fiither continued long in that trust) 
Captain Cook was en^)loyed in asnsting him 
in various kinds of husbandry, suited to his 
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yean, until the age of thirteen. At that pe- 
riod he was put under the care of Mr Pullen, 
a school-master who taught at Ayton, where 
he learned arithmetic, hook-keeping, ^c. and 
is said to have shown a very early genius for 
figures. While a hoy he displayed an ex- 
traordinary spirit of inquiry, which was often 
not a little perplexing to his school-master. 
About January, 1745, at the age of seventeen, 
his father bound him apprentice to William 
Saunderson for four years, to learn tlie grocezy 
and haberdashery business, at Snaith, a popu- 
lous fishing town about ton miles from Whit- 
by : but his natural inclination not having been 
consulted on this occasion, he soon quitted 
the counter in disgust, and in July, 1746, he 
bound himself apprentice to Mr J. Walker of 
Whitby, for the term of three years. He first 
sailed on board the ship Preelove, burthen 
about 450 tons, chiefly employed in the coal 
trade from Newcastle to London, and after- 
wards in the Three Brothers, about COO tons 
burthen. After two coal voyages the latter 
ship was taken into the service of Govern- 
ment, and sent as a transport to Middleburg, 
to carry some troops to Dublin. 
In the spring of 1750, Mr Cook shipped 
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himself as a seaman on board the Maria, be- 
longing- to Mr John Wilkinson, of Whitby, un- 
der the command of Captain Gaskin. In her 
he continued all the year in the Baltic trade. 
Early in February, 1752, Mr Walker sent for 
him and made him mate of one of his vessels, 
called the Friendship, of about 400 tons bur- 
then. In this station he continued till May or 
June, 175;), in the coal trade. 

At the breaking out of the war, in 1755, he 
entered into the king's service, on board the 
Eagle, at that time commanded by Captain 
Hamer, and afterwards by Sir Hugh Palliser, 
who soon discovered his merit, and introduced 
him on tlic quarter-deck. 

In the year 1758, he was appointed master 
of the Northumberland, the flag-ship of Lord 
Colville, who ]iad taken the command of the 
squadron stationed on the coast of America. 
It was here, as he was often heard to say, tliat, 
during a hard winter, he first read Kurlid, »nd 
applied himself to tlie study of mathematics 
and astronomy, witliout any other assistance 
than what a few books and his own indostry 
afforded him. At tlie same time that h^ 
found means to cultivate and im^ 
mindy and to supply the deficianff 
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early education, he was engaged in most of 
the busy and active scenes of war in America. 
At the siege of Quebec, Sir Charles Saun-* 
ders committed to his charge the execution of 
services of the first importance in the naval 
department He piloted the boats to the at- 
tack of Montmorency, conducted the embar- 
kation to the heights of Abraham, examined 
the passage, and laid buoys for the security of 
the large ships in proceeding up the river. 
The courage and address with which he ac- 
quitted himself in these services, gained him 
the warm friendship of Sir Charles Saunders 
and Lord Colville, who continued to patronize 
him during the rest of their lives, with the 
greatest zeal and affection. 

He received a commission as lieutenant, on 
the first day of April, 1760 ; and at the con- 
clusion of the war he was appointed, through 
the recommendation of Lord Colville and Sir 
Hugh Palliser, to survey the Gulf of St Law- 
rence and the coast of Newfoundland. 

In the year 17G5, he was witli Sir William 
Bumaby on the Jamaica station ; and that offi- 
cer having occasion to send despatches to the 
Governor of Jucatan, relative to the logwood- 
cutters in the Bay of Honduras, Lieutenant 
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Cook was selected for that employ mo nt ; and 
he performed it in a manner which entitled 
him to the approbation of the Admiral. A re- 
lation of this voyage and journey was publish- 
ed in the year 17(j9, under tlie title of * Re- 
marks on a passage from tlie river Beliso in 
the Bay of Honduras to Mcrid, tlie capital of 
the province of Jucatan in tlie Spanish West 
Indies, by Lieutenant Cook,' in an octavo pam- 
phlet 

To a perfect knowledge of all the duties be- 
longing to a sea-life, Mr Cook addnd a gr(;at 
skill in astronomy. In tlic year 1 707, tlie Koy- 
al Society resolved, tliat it would be proper to 
send persons into some part of tlio Soutli Hea, 
to observe the transit of tlie ])lanet Venus over 
the sun's disk ; and our navigator was apjioint- 
ed by that learned body, witli Mr ("harlos 
Green, to observe the transit at Otalieito. 

On this occasion Lieutenant Cook was pro- 
moted to bo Captain, and his commimon bore 
date the 25t}i of May, 17<J8.— He iir W 

hoisted the pendant, and took coo 
ship, in which he sailed down tW 
dOth of July. 

Captain Cook came to anchoi 
on the 12th of June, after hni 
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almost three years, and in that time had ex- 
perienced every danger to which a voyage of 
such a length is incident, and in which he 
made discoveries equal to those of all the nav- 
igators of this country, from the time of^ Co- 
lumbus to the present day. — The narration of 
this expedition was written by Dr Hawkes- 
worth. 

Soon after Captain Cook returned to Eng- 
land, it was resolved to equip two ships to 
complete the discovery of the southern hemis- 
phere. It had long been a prevailing idea, 
that the unexplored part contained another 
continent, and Alexander Dalrymple, a gen- 
tleman of enterprising spirit, was fully per- 
suaded of its existence. To ascertain the fact 
was the principal object of this expedition ; 
and that nothing might be omitted that could 
tend to facilitate the enterprise, two ships 
were provided, furnished with every necessary 
which could promote the success of the un- 
dertaking. The first of these ships was call- 
ed the Resolution, under the command of 
Captain Cook ; the other, the Adventure, com- 
manded by Captain Fumeaux. Both of them 
sailed from Deptford on the 9th of April, 1772, 
and returned to England, on the 14th of July, 
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1775 ; having, during three years and eighteen 
days (in which time the voyage was perform- 
ed), lost but one man by sickness in Captain 
Cook's ships, although he had navigated 
throughout all the climates from 52 deg. north, 
to 71 deg. south, with a company of 118 men. 

The relation of this voyage was given to the 
public by Captain Cook himself, and by Mr 
George Forster, son of Dr Forster, who had 
been appointed by government to accompany 
him, for the purpose of making observations 
on such natural productions as mi^lit be 
found in the course of the navigation. 

The want of success which attended Cap- 
tain Cook's attempt to discover a southern 
continent, did not discourage another plan be- 
ing resolved on, which had been reconmiend- 
ed some time before. This was no other 
than finding out a north-west passage, which 
the fancy of some chimerical projectors had 
conceived to be a practicable scheme. The 
dangers which our navigator had twice braved 
and escaped would have exempted him fir 
being solicited a third time to venture 
person in unknown countries, amongst dr 
islands, inhospitable climes, and in thii i 
of savages; but, on his opinion beia| 
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concerning the person who would be the most 
proper to execute this design, he once more 
relinquished the quiets and comforts of do- 
mestic life, to engage in scenes of turbulence 
and^confusion, of difficulty and danger. His 
intrepid spirit and inquisitive mind induced 
him again to oflTer his services ; and they were 
accepted without hesitation. The manner in 
which he had deported himself on former oc- 
casions left no room to suppose a fitter man 
could be selected. He prepared for his de- 
parture with the utmost alacrity, and actually 
sailed in the month of July, 1776. 

A few months after his departure from Eng- 
land, notwithstanding he was then absent, the 
Royal Society voted him Sir Godfrey Copley's 
gold medal, as a reward for the account he 
transmitted to that body, of the method taken 
to preserve the health of the crew of his ship; 
on which occasion. Sir John Pringle, in an 
oration pronounced on the 30th of November, 
after descanting on the means used on the 
voyage to preserve the lives of the sailors, 
concluded his discourse in these terms : * Al- 
low me, then, gentlemen, to deliver this med- 
al, with his unperishing name engraven upon 
it, into the hands of one who will be happy to 
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receive that trust, and to hear that this res** 
pectable body never more cordially, nor more 
meritoriously, bestowed that faithfiil sjrmbol 
of their esteem and affection. For if Rome 
decreed the Civic Crown to him who saved 
the life of a single citizen, what wreaths are 
due to that man, who having himself saved 
many, perpetuates in your Transactions the 
means by which Britain may now, on the most 
distant voyages, save numbers of her intrepid 
sons, her mariners ; who, braving every danger, 
have so liberally contributed to the fame, to 
the opulence, and to the maritime empire of 
their country ? ' 

It will give pain to every sensible mind to 
reflect, that this honorable testimony to the 
merit of our gallant commander never came 
to his knowledge. While his friends were 
waiting with the most earnest solicitude for 
tidmgs concerning him, and the whole nation 
expressed an anxious impatience to be inform- 
ed of his success, advice was received from 
Captain Gierke, in a letter dated at Kam< 
tschatka, the 8th of June, 1779, stating that 
Captain Cook was killed on the 14th of Feb- 
ruary, 1779. 

Cqytain Cook was a married man, and leH 
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several children behind him : on each of th 
his Majesty settled a |>en8iQli of 251. per 
num, and 200/. per annum on his widow, 
is a remarkable circmnstancej that Capt 
Cook was godfather to his wife ; and at 
very time she was christened, had- deteimii 
if she grew up, on the union which afterwa 
took place between them. 

The constitution of his body was robi 
inured to labour, and capable of undergo 
the severest hardships. His stomach b< 
without difficulty, the coarsest and most 
grateful food. Indeed, temperance in ] 
was scarcely a virtue ; so great was the 
difference with which he submitted to ev 
kind of self-denial. The qualities of his m 
were of the same hardy, vigorous kind w 
those of his body. His understanding -v 
strong and perspicuous. His judgment, 
whatever related to the services he was < 
gaged in, quick and sure. His designs W( 
bold and manly ; and both in the concept! 
and in the mode of execution, bore Gvid< 
marks of a great original genius. His co 
age was cool and determined, and accomj 
nied with admirable presence of mind in n 
ments of danger. His manners were plain a 
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unaffected ; but the most distinguishing fea- 
ture of his character waa that unremitting per- 
severance in the pursuit of his object, which 
was not only superior to the opposition of 
dangers and the pressura of hardships, but even 
exempt from the want of ordinary relaxation. 
As a navigator, his services were of the 
most splendid description, and even the meth- 
od which he discovered and so successfully 
pursued for preserving the lives of seamen, 
forms a new era in navigation, and will trans- 
xnit his name to the latest posteri^, as th« friend 
and benefactor of mankind. 
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Iw the remote part of Dellingham, a 
of a high hill, stood an obscure hut. 
inhabited by one old in wickedness i 
and this retired spot was well adapte 
miserable existence ; the tall oaks an 
pines, the briary bush and twining gra] 
into each other, and shut her irom th( 
ity of the world, which her fanje had 

Sbfl was known as the haggard ol<3 
of the forest, and her looks created a tr 
fear, as her features were scanned. ! 
tall, erect, and bony ; the flesh of he 
had fallen away, and the yellow sk 
loose upon them; her piercing bla( 
sunk deep in their sockets, and her 
hair fell carelessly before them, coi 
her pale emaciated face. 

But her strength had not forsaken I 
gripe of her hand was powerful, and 
creased it by continued labour ; — she 
in the midnight storm, and grappled ^ 
traveller who should refuse his purse : 
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sy iron chest in a corner of her room, was the 
receptacle of her gain, and no one had ever 
known the immense amount she accmnulated. 

A dreary spot was this of tlie old womsm's; 
the rabbit and wren deserted the place, and it 
was only the more foul and hated animals 
that remained; the reptile crept by, hissing 
in his path ; tiie owl built her nest in the ruins 
of an old mansion, and her hoot went forth as 
a spell ; with the old woman, the wolf and the 
fox had become familiar ; but save hers, a face 
was seldom ever seen : there was something 
that caused a chill to creep through the frame 
at the mention of the haggard old woman of 
the forest 

She was a blot upon the surface of creation, 
and her heart seemed not of this world ; a 
wide river moved its current a few steps from 
her door, and served to wash her hands from 
many a deep crime. There was one man, 
bold ttid daring, who had heard of this mystc- 
riouB being, and liis curiosity nerved his cour- 
age, and prompted him to enter her dwelling, 
discover the contents of the iron chest, and 
drag her wickedness before the world. It was 
a dark night that tlie courageous Fleming de- 
termined to rcacli her abode. He chose a 

p2 
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comrade of true nerve, to assist him in A 
hazardous enterprise ; for the old woman ke 
an enormous dog, who guarded her door win 
she was away, and his masterly strength b 
subdued many. They took a small boat, i 
the better security of their purpose, and lOi 
ed down the river ; the oars just dipped in tl 
water, for the current carried them along. 

The old woman was sitting beneath a tre 
near the river, and by the stillness of the nigl 
she heard the sound of the water drippii 
from the oars. She turned her ear, and li 
tened, and she was not deceived. She watc 
ed their movements, and saw them stop 
front of her hut. Only one approached h 
dwelling, with a lamp and a musket : it w 
Fleming — ^he supposed she would be off 
usual in the evening, and her dog would ] 
lefl as an antagonist ; he stood for a momei 
in the deepest silence, till at length he mat 
a low rap at the door, and paused for the eve 
of it. A loud and terrible growl from the dt 
was the reply. 

Fleming now convinced that the old womi 
was not in, ventured round to a small windo^ 
and found it half open. He placed his lao 
upon a shelving of the rock, and raised 1 
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Market for a shot at the fierce and monstrous 
^og ; he saw him chained to a ring in the floor, 
■lis large fiery eyes rolling, and his fecthloody 
^th the exertions to break irom his prison, 
and grasp the intruder. 

There was no time to be lost. lie rested 
his gun upon the window, and took true aim. 
7he old woman, who had been watching his 
movements, stole softly from her hiding place, 
and crept slily up behind him. The comrade 
of Fleming had remained in the boat, to give 
the signal of escape at danger, but at this 
critical moment ho dare not move, or warn 
him ; he waited with almost breathless expec- 
tation to hear the report of the gun, and then 
he would rush on, and scare the old woman. 
But it was too late ; she had already seized 
her victim in her bony arms, and held him fast. 
In the affright of the moment, the gun went 
oflT. It had the desired effect the poor dog 
gave one long groan, while Fleming and the 
old woman rolled down the rocks together. 
Both had unusual strength, and now exerted 
it. It was a hard conflict for a time, but the 
old woman grasped his throat, and got him to 
the edge of the river. She meant to plunge 
him in, as she had others, but by an accident- 

p3 
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al slip of the foot, she fell over the bank, into 
the river, and Fleming and the old woman 
sunk together. 

The lightning flashed vividly, and the com- 
rade of Fleming was struck senseless. The 
current swept the boat from the shore, and it 
floated down to the village of Dellingham. 
Ever after, the mystery of the hut sounded 
abroad, and no one ventured to go to it again. 

The noble dog that had been killed by 
Fleming, laid as a prey for the eagle, the wolf 
and the worm. 

The adders passed and repassed the door; 
the wolf barked, and the eagle screamed at 
the intrusion of each other ; at last, the satis- 
fied reptiles crept off one by one ; some to 
their deep holes in the rocks, and others lay 
coiled, basking in the sun. The gloomy and 
desolated hut which remained the habitation 
of the old woman for threescore years, finally 
mouldered and decayed, and became the shel- 
ter for the animals of the forest of Delling- 
ham. 
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CARDINAL WOLSEY. 

This celebrated prelate and statesman was 
bom at Ipswich, in March, 1471. A house in 
St. Nicholas's parish is still shown as his re- 
puted birthplace. His father, Robert Wolsey, 
though of mean condition, possessed some 
property. Persuaded of the genius of his son, 
he sent him early to Ipswich school, and des- 
tined him for the church. At tlie age of fif- 
teen he was a student in Oxford, and obtained 
the degree of bachelor of arts, which procured 
him, at the university, the name of the boy 
bachelor. His industry and parts Qoon obtain- 
ed him the honour of being elected a fellow 
of Magdalen College, appointed master of the 
school, and entrusted to educate the sons of 
the marquis of Dorset, who was so pleased 
with Wolsey's conduct, that he presented 
him with the rectory of Lymington, in Som- 
ersetshire. He shortly after removed from 
Lymington; and, at the recommendation of 
archbishop Dean, was nominated one of the 
chaplains to king Henry VII. On the accec- 

r4 
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sion of the eighth Henry, riches and honoiosr 
flowed on Wolsey: he received a grant of 
lands and tenements in London, was admitted 
to the privy council, and appointed almoner. 
Soon after, the king gave him . the rectory of 
Torington ; made him canon of the collegiate 
churdi at Windsor ; and registrar of the order 
of the garter. Bishop Bambridge appointed 
him a prebendary of the cathedral of York, 
(1512) where he was soon advanced to the 
deanery. 

In 151*^, on the conquest of Toumay, Hen- 
ry conceiving he had a right to dispose of the 
bishopric, gave it to Wolsey ; and in the same 
year he was consecrated bishop of Lincoln* 

In 1514, he was advanced to the episcopal 
dignity of archbishop of York. 

In lie forty-fifth year of his age (22d De- 
cember, 1515), Wolsey was advanced to the 
rank of Cardinal, and was installed in West- 
minster Abbey, with circmnstances of pomp 
seldom exceeded at coronations of kings. 

About the same time, the great seal was 
given to him for life, with the dignity of chan- 
cellor of the realm. Henceforth he may be 
regarded as the dictator of England ; for, al- 
though the king appeared personally in every 
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important traneacUon, the Caidinal had ac- 
quired each an aaceDdancy, that the emana- 
tiom of the rojal will were, in &ct, only the 
reflected puiposea of the minister. 

On Tourney being restored to France, the 
Cardinal received a peneioa of 13,000 livrea 
aa an equivalent for the revenues of the bish- 
opric, which he agreed to reeigTi. 

On the death of Leo X^ Woleey aspired to 
the tiara; but the Italian cardinals bad strong 
objectione to him on account of his country 
and character ; (regeriiing all foreigners as . 
barbarians ; ) and the knowledge they had of 
his known endeavours to curtail the licen- 
tiousness of the clergy, tended to prevent 
his election. 

MaySC, 1522,he arrived at Dover, and there 
received the emperor Charles vith great pomp ; 
from whence, in company with Henry VIII. 
he escorted him to Greenwich. On Whitsun- 
day he went to St. Paul's with the court, and 
performed theservices with a degree of osten- 
tatious pomp never slirpassed by the Popea 
themselves. Two barons held the basin and 
towel before the mass; two earls after the 
goepela ; and two dukes served him at did 
last lavation. 
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On the accession of Julio di Medici to the 
see of Rome, he appointed Wolsey legate 
for life, and conferred on him all tiie papal 
possessions in England which he could alien- 
ate. 

Wolsey was now at the height of all his 
earthly glory. His house exhibited the finest 
productions of art : the walls of his chambers 
were hung with cloth of gold, and tapestry 
still more precious, representing the most 
remarkable events in sacred history ; his floors 
were covered with embroidered carpets; and 
the sideboards of cypress were loaded with 
vessels of gold. The sons of the nobility, ac- 
cording to the fashion of the age, attended 
him as pages ; he had also always nine or ten 
lords, who had each two or three servants to 
wait on them, except the earl of Derby, who 
had five. 

The entertainment which the Cardinal gave 
at Hampton Court to the French commis- 
sioners, who were sent to ratify the league, 
exceeded in splendour every banquet which 
had before that time been exhibited in En- 
gland. Two hundred and eighty beds, with 
beds of the costliest silks and velvets, and as 
many ewers and bsusins of silver, were pre- 
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pared for the gneets. The halls were illu- 
niited with innumeiable sconeea ajid braocbea 
of plate. Supper was umounced by the Bound 
of tniinpete, and served with tTimnphal music. 
But the master was not come : he bad been 
detained late in London; and the deaaert, 
wliich consisted of figures, castles and cathe- 
drals, ia confe'ctionajf, with all the embtema 
of ecclesiastical pomp, and the pageants of 
chivalry, was on the tables when be entered, 
booted and spurred. Having welcomed bia 
guests, he called for a goldenbowl filled with 
hipocras; the French commisaioners were 
served at the eame time with another, and 
thej reciprocally drank to the health of their 
respective sovereigns. He then retired to 
dresa, and, returning speedily to the company, 
exerted those convivial talents which had first 
contributed to his attainment of this excessive 
grandeur. The Frenchmen doubted which 
to admire; the mansion, the feast, or the 
master. Wolaey felt exultingly gratified, and 
the measures of his greatneee could bold no 

The Cardlna] was one of the first 
ize the College of physicia 
which was founded in the year 1518, 
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tablished by the king principally at the BOg- 
gestion of Wolsey ; thus proving the same 
zeal for the medical science, as he did for the 
fine arts : he beheld also the want of encour- 
agement due to poetry, and laboured hard to 
appropriate the sums which were lavished to 
support the indolence of t)id clergy, in devel- 
oping the great intellectual qualities of the 
English nation. While Leo X. was enjoying 
the fruits of the autumn of Italian genius, 
Wolsey was labouring where the spring had 
scarcely disclosed a single blossom; but a 
rich and various harvest has since amply justi- 
fied the libei^ity of the preparation, and his 
confidence in tbe soil. He had been pre- 
viously the Msdcenas of individuals ; but the 
history of his munificence to literature relates 
chiefly to public institutions. In 1523, he re- 
vised the statutes of the universities of Cam- 
bridge and Oxford ; and from this date, the 
progress of popular learning, and the improve- 
ment of the language, was rapid and extraor- 
dinary in the universities. 

On March 20, 1525, the foundation was 
laid of Christ Church College, Oxford, by the 
Cardinal, who nobly endowed it ; and had it 
been completed according to the plan of the 
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fbonder, ft w royal palaces would have aurpaBs- 
ed it in apleodour and extent. The prqect 
by which he proposed to tumish the libraiy 
Wis worthy of the ^ncral design. He took 
meaBuiee to obtain copieB of all the clasaica 
in the Vatican, in addition to the ordinaTy 
means of procuring hooka. 

Soon ail«r,he laid the foundation of a pub- 
lic school at Ipawich, his native town, which 
he intended ae e. preparatory senunary for the 
college; and endowed it with the epoila of 
the adjoining monasterieB. But this noble 
foundation was scarcely completed before tltQ 
disgrace of the Cardinal, and it was alienated 
from the original object No part of the 
school DOW remains except the gate, vhich 
stands adjoining to the east side of St Peter's 
Church-yflrd, the rest having been long de- 
mohshed to the very foundation. 

Wolaey, as lord chancellor, had often oc- 
casion to observe the ignorance of tlie law- 
yers : to remedy this evil he projected an 
institution to be founded in London, in which 
the study of the law should be efficientiy cul' 
tivated. The architectural model for the 
building was considered a master-piece, and 
remuned, long ailer his death, as a curiosity, 
in the palace of Greenwich. JM 
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The Bun of Wolsey's greatness was now 
fast setting : the beauteous Anne Boleyn be- 
came his determined enemy, because he strove 
all in his power to prevent Henry from marry- 
ing her; and she industriously fostered the 
suspicions which had grown up in the -mind 
of Henry by the repeated complaints made to 
him of the increasing power of the haughty 
Wolsey, who was now aware of what was to 
ensue ; yet his magnanimity would not allow 
him to abate, in any respect, his accustomed 
ostentation. 

On October 19, 1529, the dukes of Norfolk 
and Suffolk arrived at his palace, and deman- 
ded the great seal to be delivered to them ; 
which, after much objection, on the next day 
he surrendered, the two nobles informing him 
that it was the king's pleasure he should retire 
to Ashur, a seat belonging to him as bishop 
of Winchester. 

Wolsey now stood forth to view confessed- 
ly a ruined man. All his possessions and 
moveables were forfeited to the crown. The 
fate of his colleges gave him most pain : he 
had indulged a fond expectation that they 
would have been his monuments with posteri- 
ty as a patron of knowledge, and a benefactor 
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. to his couDtrjr ; but they too were confiscated. 
He wrote to the tang, humbly, on hia kneeo, 
and witb weeping eyes, to spare the college 
at Oxford : no answer was returned. 

The tfeatment which the Cardinal re- 
ceived, wounded without irritating ; but the 
conviction that, without being restored to 
favour, he never could be able to contradict 
the wilful misrepresentationB which were 
made of bis purest intentions, corroded his 
feelings to such a degree that his life was 
despaired of; which coming to the king's 
knowledge, he inunediately deeired the court 
physicians to attend him, and took a ring Giom 
his finger and sent a gentleman with it, with 
many kind assurances to the Cardinal Soon 
aaer, Pebrumy 12, 1530, Wolsey was pardon- 
ed, and replaced in the see of York, with a 
pension of a thousand marks per annum, and 
Henry restored to him plate and effects to tlic 
amount of more than six tliousanil pounds. He 
was, however, ordered to leave Ashur, and 
repair to the government of his diocese. Ho 
commenced his journey towards York about 
the middle of Lent ; his train consisted of a 
hundred and sixty horse, and seventy-two 
wagons, with the relicaof hisfiimitore. How 
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great must have been that grandeur which, 
by comparisons made such wealth appear pov- 
erty. While at Gay wood castle, distant from 
York twelve miles, when sitting at dinner, the 
lord Percy came in, and in a low and troub- 
led voice declared him arrested for high trea- 
son. Wolsey, astonished by a charge so un^ 
expected, was unable to speak ; he, however, 
soon recovered himself, and wafl conducted to 
Sheffield-park, the seat of the earl of Shrews- 
bury. His constitution, impaired by age, sud- 
denly gave way. On the evening of the third 
day after leaving Sheffield, on his road to 
London to be conducted to the tower, be ap- 
proached Leicester monastery, where he lan- 
guished all the next day. Continuing to grow 
weaker and weaker, he frequently fainted 
during the course of the day; and as the 
clock struck eight, on the 29th of November, 
1530, he expired. In the evening the body 
was removed to the church, where it was in- 
terred. Such was the end of this proud and 
famous Cardinal. He was, says Gait, un- 
doubtedly a character of the most splendid 
cast. Haughty, ambitious, masterly, and mag- 
nificent, he felt himself formed for superiority. 
His exterior was dignified ; his demeanour 
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courtly; his discernment rapid : his eloquence 
commanding ; and his comprehension vast and 
prospective. His avidity to amass wealth was 
contrasted with an expenditure so generous 
that it lost the name of avarice, and deserved 
to be dignified with that of ambition. His os- 
tentation was so richly blended with munifi- 
cence and hospitality, that it ought to be ascrib- 
ed rather to the love of distinction than to 
vanity ; and his pride was so nearly allied to 
honour and justice, that it seemed to be es- 
sential to his accomplishments as a states- 
man. Therefore, whether estimated by his 
natural endowments, his fortunes, or his de- 
signs, Wolsey must be considered as one of 
those great occasional men, who, at distant 
intervals, suddenly appear, surprising the world 
by their movements and their splendour. 
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ANNE BOLEYN. 

Anne Boletn, the vicissitudes of whofi 
fortunes have rendered her name celebrates 
descended, on the side of her mother, firoi 
the Duke of Norfolk, whose daughter S: 
Thomas Boleyn had espoused. Anne wi 
bom in 1507, and carried to France at seve 
years of age, by the sister of Henry VHI., wh 
was given in marriage to Louis XII. Tl 
year of her return to England is uncertau; 
but it appears to have been about the tioc 
when scruples were first entertained by Hei 
ry VIII. respecting the legality of his ma 
riage with the betrothed wife and widow < 
his brother, Catherine of Arragon. In his vi 
its to the queen, to whom Anne Boleyn b< 
came maid of honour, Henry had an opporti 
nity of observing her beauty and captivatii] 
manners. Anne quickly perceived her infli 
ence over the heart of the monarch, whoe 
passion, either from principle or policy, el 
resolutely resisted. The enamoured Henr 
despairing of succeeding with the lady bi 
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upon honourable terms, was, by her conduct, 
stiinulBted to redouble his efibita to pioctue a 
release from his former engagements. For 
this purpose, he resolved on making applica- 
tion to the court of Rome. 

The omofouB impatience of Henry suffered 
him not to wait for the diaaolution of hie nup- 
tials with Catherine ; a private marriage unit- 
ed him with Anne Boleyn on the 14th of Novem- 
ber, 1533. The marriage was made public 
on the pregnancy of Anne, who, on Easter eve, 
1533, was declared Q,ueen of England, and 
crowned with great pomp on the first of June 
following. To complete the satisfactJon of 
Henry, the new queen was, on the 7th of the 
ensuing September, at Greenwich, delivered of 
a daughter (afterwards Queen Elizabeth,) on 
whom was conferred the title of Princess of 
Wales. The affection of the king for his new 
queen, seemed, for a time, to increase rather 
than diminiah with poHscsaion ; by a proper 
measure of reserve and indulgence, she long 
contrived to keep alive his passion, and to 
manage his intractable spirit. During the six 
years that the divorce was peniling, the attach- 
ment of Henry for Anna had been constant 
and ftrv«nt, bia ardour aecmiog to increase 
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with the obstacles that opposed it ; but with 
the removal of the obstacles, his love, which 
opposition but served to inflame, began to lan- 
guish and visibly decay. The enemies of 
Anne, who were the first to perceive the 
change, eagerly sought to widen the breach. 
The viscountess Rocheford, a woman of prof- 
ligate character, who had married the queen's 
brother, but who entertained for her sister-in- 
law a mortal hatred, poisoned the mind of 
the king by the most cruel insinuations : re- 
strained neither by humanity, nor decency, 
she accused her own husband of a criminal 
intercourse with his sister, and not content 
with a slander so wicked and injurious, she 
affected to construe into marks of particular 
affection, every obliging word or action of the 
queen to tliose who, by their offices, had ac- 
cess to her person. 

Henry Norris, Weston, and Brereton, gen- 
tlemen of the king's chamber, were, with Mark 
Smeton, groom of the chamber, observed to be 
favoured with the friendship of Anne, whom 
tliey sensed with zeal and attachment. 

A passion for a new object had vanquished 
in the heart of a capricious despot the small 
remains of tenderness for Anne, who was sup- 
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pUntod in tlie affections of ber liUBband by 
Juie, daughterof John Seymour, ayoungla^ 
of aingular lieautj and merit 

His jealouBj, over which be secretly brood- 
ed, fiiBt manifested itself at a tournament at 
Greenwich, where the queen, having let tall 
her handkerchief, he conetrued thia accident 
into a signal of gallantry, and retiring instant- 
ly from the place, sent orders to confine her 
to her chamber, NorriB, Weston, Brereton 
and Smeton were, together with the viscount 
Rocheford, immediately arrested and thrown 
into prison. She was the next day sent to 
the Tower, and, on her way thither, informed 
of what she had till then been unconscious, 
the crimes and misdemeanors alleged against 

The sweetness and beneficence of Anne's 
temper had, during her prosperity, made her 
numberless fiiende : but in her falling fortunes, 
no one afforded her either assistance or sup- 
port; no one attempted ever to interpose be- 
tweenherand the fiiryofthe lung; ahe, whose 
appearance had dressed every face in smiles, 
waB now abandoned, unpitied and alone, to her 
adverse destiny. Her uncle, the duke of Nor- 
folk, with whtan the connexions of party were 
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Stronger than those of blood, appetred amoDg 
her most iogilacable enemies. The Catholies 
trusted that, by her death, the king's quarrel 
wilii Rome would be accommodated; that he 
would resume his natural bent, and letom to 
the bosom of the church. Cranmer only, of 
all the adherents of Anne, still retained for 
her his friendship ; and, by every means with- 
in his power, sought to soften the animosity of 
the king. 

By a vain hope of life, Smeton was at 
length induced to confess a criminal corres- 
pondence with the queen ; a confession which 
little availed him, and from which even her 
enemies despaired of gaining any advantage : 
he was never confronted with Anne, but im- 
mediately executed; as were also Weston 
and Brereton. To Norris, who had been a 
favourite with the king, an offer was made 
of life, on condition that he would criminate 
the queen. Magnanimously disdaining the 
baseness proposed to him, he declared that, in 
his conscience, he believed her wholly guilt- 
less ; that he would accuse her of nothing ; 
and that rather than calumniate an innocent 
person, he would die a thousand deaths. 

The qu^en and her brother were tried by a 
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jny of peen, their uncle, the duke of Norfolk, 
preBiding u lord high gteward. The eridenee 
of inceet amounted to no more, than tint 
Rochefoid hod been seen in company to lean 
on the bed of his sister. Anne also, it was 
said, had aSirmed to her favouritea, that the 
king had never poBsessed her heart ; and that 
to each of them apart she had declared that 
he onbf was the object of her attachment 
This strained interpretation of guilt was 
brou^t under the statute of the twenty-fifth 
of the king's reign, hy which it was declared 
criminal to throw any Blander upon the king, 
queen, or their issue. Such absurdities were, 
in those times, admitted as a justification for 
sacrificing an innocent woman and a queen to 
the caprice of a cruel and arbitrary tyrant. 
Anne, though unassisted by counsel, defend- 
ed herself with so much clearness and pres- 
ence of mind, that the spectators unanimous- 
ly believed her to be guiltloss. Judgment 
waa, however, passed by the court, both 
against her and her brother : she was sen- 
tenced by the verdict to be beheaded or burn- 
ed, accoiiling to the king's jdsaaurc. The un- 
happy Anne, threatened with the execution of 
the utmost ligoax of ber NDtonc«i wat pre- 



